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Totes air was stifling 
in the outer room of 
Martin & Sons’ real 
estate office. The big elec- 
tric fan, whirring furi- 
ously in the corner, seemed 
merely to draw attention 
to the lifeless quality of 
the air that it set in motion. With note- 
book in hand, Jean Carson slipped into 
her seat before her neatly arranged type- 
writer desk, and wistfully eyed a letter 
addressed to herself in a round, girlish 
hand. Then, with grim determination, 
she set to work on the dictation that she 
had brought from the president’s office. 

Not until she had finished the last letter 
and laid it on the pile of correspondence 
awaiting the president’s signature did 
she open her letter from Agnes Kincaid. 
Her friend wrote from the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Camp on Mount 
Baldy, where the summer before they had 
both passed two glorious weeks in the 
open. 

Gone were office walls, books, files, 
letters. In their places came stealing into 
her consciousness the tinkle of a sparkling 
mountain stream, the happy trill ofa bird, 
the shouts of merry girls, the tantalizing 
odor of Aunt Maria’s famous Irish stew. 
Jean had forgotten how it feels to be 
hungry! 

She scanned eagerly the pages of her 
friend’s letter. 

‘*Your boss must certainly be a heart- 
less man if he refuses you even one 
week’s vacation up here in these dear old 
mountains,’’ Agnes wrote. ‘‘There’s to 
be a vacancy in our tent next week. I’ve 
asked Miss Larcom to save it for you, and 
you simply mustcome! ‘Tell them you’re 
sick, if you have to—it would serve them 
right for not giving you what you deserve. 
Please let your tiresome old conscience 
have a rest for once, and somehow man- 
age to get away. O Jean, dear, don’t 
you remember — 

Did she remember? The hammock by 
the stream, the ‘‘stunts’’ each night by 
the light of the camp fire, the tramps 
over the hills, the swims in their little 
lake, the — 

‘* B-r-r-r-r-r-r !?? 

Jean jumped to her feet as the bell 
rang from the office of Mr. Stacy, the sec- 
retary. Giving her eyes a hasty dab or two 
to banish the telltale tears, she thrust the 
letter out of sight under the pile of letters 
that she had just finished writing, and 
went into the secretary’s office. 

Meanwhile Mr. Martin, the president, 
was talking with Miss Andrews — the 
young woman who had acted as his private 
secretary for seven busy years. ‘‘I had an 
idea that I was keeping you much too busy 
for such trivial. matters as love affairs to 
intrude,’? he said, with a kindly smile. 
‘* However, it’s too late now to do anything 
except. wish you a great deal of happiness. I 
should be glad to give you a letter of recom- 
mendation, but I suppose that the young man 
will not require one. But now, joking aside, 
how about your successor? What do you 
think of the young lady who’s doing Stacy’s 
work? I had her in for some dictation this 
afternoon, and she seems very bright. The 
question is, can I trust her? I don’t mind 
telling you that it won’t be an easy task to 
find another young woman as trustworthy as 
I have always found you!’’ 

Miss Andrews flushed at the compliment. 

‘*A girl who considers her employer’s in- 
terests before her own is almost impossible to 
find,’? Mr. Martin wenton. ‘‘One who won’t 
discuss office affairs with anyone is even 
rarer,’’ 

The resigning secretary spoke earnestly: 
‘*] understand what you mean. It’s true, 
too. I believe, though, that you will find 
Jean Carson an exception. I’ve noticed a 
number of little things about her work that 
are unusual—things she doesn’t expect to 
get any credit for.’’ 

The president nodded approvingly. ‘‘She 
has probably finished those letters I gave 
her. Will you please bring them in to me? 
We’ll look them over together. ”’ 

A moment later Miss Andrews laid before 
him the pile of letters that Jean had left on 
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JEAN CARSONS VACATION 


‘XB By Ethel P Hill GQ 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 





HE STOPPED AS JEAN'S HAND SLOWLY TURNED THE KNOB AND THE 
OFFICE DOOR SWUNG OPEN. 


her desk. Together they read them through. | letters. Mutiny trembled beneath the calm- 
As Mr. Martin picked up the last sheet, his | ness of her resolute eyes. Snatches of Agnes’ 
eye fell on Agnes Kincaid’s letter, which | letter drifted through her mind; her fingers 
Miss Andrews had picked up with the other | lagged. Opening the drawer, she read again 
correspondence; he had read several lines | the last two pages of the letter. Then rebellion 
before he realized that it was not a letter of | took possession of her, body and soul. Why 
his own that he had overlooked. Ashe caught | should she stay here day after day, all summer 
the import of the contents, he looked up at| long, when by speaking a few words she could 
Miss Andrews with a twinkle in his eyes. free herself for eight wonderful, care-free days 
‘*We’ll let this decide it,’? he said with a| to ‘‘hike’’ up mountain trails, to sleep out in 
smile. ‘‘Here’s a little minx trying to get my | the open, and to drink the cold, sparkling | 
new secretary to plead sudden illness in order | water from mountain springs? 
to spend next week in a girls’ camp up in the; She turned again to her work, and as her 
mountains. The girl needs the vacation, all | fingers flew swiftly over the keys, she reached 
right. I’d have let her go, anyway, only I|a sudden decision. Why should she care so 
wanted to try her out for this position. This | much for the work of the firm? What did 
is just the test I wanted. It’s all the more} | they care about her? Had they ever shown 





effective because no one knows that you intend | any thought for her when her work piled up 
to leave, or that there is any chance of a pro- | and she worked hours overtime? And when 
motion in sight. ’’ | she had asked for a vacation, they had told her 

‘*But do you think it’s quite fair?’’ | that she was not entitled to one until she had 

‘*Perhaps not quite fair—but I’m not respon- | been with them for a year! Well, if she was | 
sible for the test. I’ve nothing to do except | not entitled to it, she would just take it, any- 
watch the outcome. ’’ | way. 

When Jean returned to the outer office she| Glancing up, Jean saw Miss Andrews stand- 
found the president’s letters gone. With a| ing by her desk, looking at her with a friendly | 
frightened gesture she pulled out the top | smile. The younger girl blushed guiltily, as 
drawer of her desk. Her friend’s letter re-| if she had spoken her treacherous thoughts 
posed innocently among stamps and stationery. aloud. 

With a sigh of relief she adjusted the first | **T thought you might have a good deal to 
sheet of paper in her typewriter. Mr. Stacy | do,now that Mr. Stacy is back,’’ Miss Andrews 
had just come in from a long, hard interview | said gently. ‘‘I’m not very busy this after- 
with a customer, and his temper, which was| noon. Can’t I help you?’’ 
never angelic, had made the afternoon’s work| The unexpected kindness of her tone almost 
unusually hard for both of them. took away Jean’s control. She swallowed | 

Jean started in wearily on Mr. Stacy’s| hard and winked back a tear. ‘‘Thank \ou,’’ 
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she said simply. ‘*There’s 
such a lot to do and it’s 
so hot, and—and—some 
days, you know, things 
seem to bother you!’’ 

‘*[. guess I do know!’’ 
Miss Andrews answered 
heartily. 

She paused a moment uncertainly. 
How she longed to speak a word of 
friendly warning! 

Jean looked up at her wistfully. ‘‘Do 
business men ever let you know—I mean 
after a long time—when you’ve done 
everything just as well as you could— 
and not made any mistakes—and never 
shirked—do they ever say right out in 
plain English that you’re all right?’’ 

‘*Even if they don’t,’? Miss Andrews 
said slowly, ‘‘it’s worth something to be 
able to look yourself square in the eye 
and not be ashamed of anything you’ve 
done or left undone. ’’ 

‘*Well, yes,’’ Jean admitted. ‘‘Except 
when the thermometer goes over ninety- 
five.’’ 

‘*And sometime when you least expect 
it you’ll find out that all the little things 
you thought weren’t noticed have given 
people confidence in you —’’ 

‘““Oh, yes, maybe, after years and 
years!’’ Jean agreed wearily. 

At five o’clock Mr. Martin left the oftice 
and entered his motor car. Instead of 
going home, he drove to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association building. 
There he had a short talk with Miss 
Larcom, who was in charge of the 
summer camp. 

‘*And you won’t let her know one word 
about this in case she comes in to arrange 
for accommodations for next week?’’ he 
said as he started to go. 

‘*No, I’ll promise not to let her know. 
But if you could have seen her say good-by 
to her chum last week, and watched’ the 
girls in their khaki suits climb into the 
big motor truck and start off, waving and 
shouting and singing, you’d understand 
better just how much of a temptation it 
is to a young girl —’’ 

‘*T know, I know,’’ Mr. Martin inter- 
rupted, ‘‘and it’s just on that account 
that I’ve decided to let her decide the 
matter. I can trust you to carry out my 
wishes? Thank you!’’ 

As Mr. Martin passed through the 
swinging doors on one side of the entrance, 

_ he caught sight of Jean’s slight figure run- 

ning up the steps on the opposite side. 

He stopped and thought a moment. If 
she had been coming to cancel the arrange- 
ments that her friend had made for her, 
she would have mounted those steps 

slowly and reluctantly. Undoubtedly she 
had decided to go to the camp. A shade 
of disappointment crossed his face as he 
again entered his car and turned back to 
the oftice. 

Miss Andrews had not yet left. 

‘*Have this advertisement inserted in the 
morning paper, please,’’ Mr. Martin said. 
‘*Ready? ‘Wanted, thoroughly experienced 
stenographer, at least twenty-five years of 
age, for responsible position. Excellent 
salary for person who qualifies. Apply, 
and so forth.’ 

‘*Perhaps it would be safer to make it 
forty-five,’’ he added with a grim smile; 
‘*then she wouldn’t be so likely to get married 
or to go tearing off up into the mountains 


| with a crowd of youngsters. See that the 
| ad. gets into the paper to-morrow morning. ’’ 


‘*Wouldn’t the evening paper be better, 
sir?’’ Miss Andrews suggested. 
**See here! Do you still think that girl’s 


| going to show up here to-morrow morning 
| for work ?’’ 


‘*T hope so!’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll give you a pair of the longest, 
|} and best, and mest expensive evening gloves 
you can find in this city if she doesn’t send 
word in the morning that she’s too sick to 
come to work. To-morrow night she’ll sleep 


between two soft, white blankets, on a cot, 


under millions of twinkling stars, with the 
musie of a pretty, purling mountain stream 
to lull her to sleep—and, by Jove, I don’t 
know as I blame her much!’’ 

Mr. Martin, who had begun his arraignment 
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sareastically, was soon completely under the | Women’s Christian Association all seemed like 


charm of his own powers of description. 


adream. Not until Agnes, in middy blouse and 


‘*Then you’ll give her the chance just the | bloomers, came dancing down the trail to meet 


same?’? asked Miss Andrews, demurely. 

‘*Indeed, 1’1l do nothing of the sort! Maybe 
—after a year or two —’’ 

‘*Did you say to put this ad. in the evening 
paper ?’’ Miss Andrews inquired, as he paused. 

‘*Yes—that is, no! You said so, I believe!’’ 
He spoke explosively. ‘‘Well, let it go that 
way. I wish — Good night!’’ 

Seizing his hat, he left the office abruptly. 

The next morning Miss Andrews woke early, 
and was at the office before the janitor had 
finished dusting. She set about some work 
that was not at all necessary, but that at least 
kept her from rushing to the telephone to 
implore Jean not to take the vacation. 

She had not been long at the oftice when the 
telephone bell rang, and she answered it with 
nervous haste. ‘‘Is this Miss Andrews?’’ 
came a voice over the wire. 

‘*Yes, this is Miss Andrews.’’ 

‘‘T am speaking for Miss Carson. She was 
ill last night, and will probably not be able to 
come down to work to-day.’’ 

‘‘T am very sorry that she is ill. What is 
the trouble?’’ Miss Andrews inquired with 
mechanical courtesy. 

‘‘Why, she seemed to be worried and blue 
last night, and was taken with a severe nervous 
chill. The doctor said that it wasn’t serious, 
but that she ought not to try to go down to the 
office to-day. She was very much troubled 
about her work, and so I thought I’d let you 
know at once, though she is still sleeping. ’’ 

‘“‘Thank you. Tell her not to worry about 
the work. We can probably get an extra 
girl in for a day or two if she doesn’t 
feel able to come down. ’’ 

Miss Andrews spoke coldly. She could 
not hide her deep disappointment, for she 
had set her heart on Jean’s living up to 
the standard that Mr. Martin had set for 
her. As she sat staring blindly out of 
the window, the office door opened and 
the president came in. 

He looked keenly at Miss Andrews, 
and guessed at once that a message had 
come from Jean. 

**So, I don’t owe you a pair of very 
long, very expensive, evening gloves, do 
1?’’ heasked. Then he saw the real con- 
cern in her face, and added, in a serious 
tone, ‘‘I’m sorry! I’m almost as sorry 
as you are. But it can’t be helped.’’ 

‘*Perhaps she is really ill,’? Miss 
Andrews began. 

‘‘Um, yes! ‘Perhaps’!’? he echoed 
dryly. ‘Please get me that Sewall cor- 
respondence, Miss Andrews. We may as 
well get that off our hands first thing 
this morning.’’ 

He had just finished the dictation on 
the Sewall matter when the telephone 
bell rang. Mr. Stacy was speaking. 

‘*Yes, yes, I know Miss Carson is 
ill!’?’ Mr. Martin repeated impatiently. 
‘*You’ll have to get one of the other 
girls to do your work to-day, and we’ll get 
a new stenographer on Monday. She’s 
what? She’s just left your office? You don’t 
think she’s able to work? Send her in to me!’’ 

He turned to Miss Andrews with a laugh. 
‘Well, I’ll —’”’ 

He stopped as Jean’s hand slowly turned 
the knob and the office door swung open. 

‘*T’m sorry to have inconvenienced you,’’ 
Jean said, smiling wanly. ‘‘My aunt phoned 
before I was awake this morning. She thought 
I ought not to try to work to-day, but I’m ever 
so much better. I’ll just go out and get a cup of 
coffee and I’ll be right back in a few minutes. ’’ 

Mr. Martin eyed her keenly. 

‘Come in and sit down, Miss Carson,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ve a little secret to tell you.’’ 

He motioned to a big leather chair, into 
which Jean sank with a weary sigh. 

‘*Miss Andrews has decided to exchange the 
joys of a strenuous business career for a ‘little 
cottage built for two’—she’ll tell you all about 
it when I get through. I’m left without a 
secretary. Now, to be as brief as possible, 
I’ve decided to give you her place. I’m satis- 
fied with your work—you have a conscience. ’’ 

‘*‘Why, Mr. Martin!’ Jean started up in 
surprise. 

‘Sit down, sit down! Now, this is all 
arranged; all you have to do is to obey orders. 
Miss Andrews will be excused long enough to go 
with you in my car, help you pack, and see you 
off on that auto truck that leaves the Young 
Women’s Christian Association at 11.30 sharp. ’’ 

‘*But I told them I couldn’t possibly go!’’ 

‘*And I told them you’d be ready to start at 
11.30. I’m a good guesser,’’ he threw in, with 
a side glance at Miss Andrews’ beaming face. 
‘*You’ll stay up there in that camp, in the 
tent your chum’s got waiting for you, for two 
weeks exactly. Have as good a time as possi- 
ble. Get as strong and rosy as you please. 
Report to me promptly at nine o’clock, Monday 
the’’—he consulted the calendar—‘‘the 29th. 
Feel better already, don’t you?’’ he asked. 
‘*Now run along and get packed up!’’ 

Jean never knew what she said or whether 
she said anything atall. She was in a joyous 
haze. The ride home in Mr. Martin’s big car, 
the hurried packing, the rush to the Young 


her did she realize that the tumbling mountain 


stream, the big, shady trees, the cosy tents, the 
happy troops of girls, were a very live reality, 
and that she was free to enjoy her vacation with 
no little twinge of conscience to spoil it. 


The LEADING of BLOSSOM 


ss “by Roe L. 


twiddling a stick in his fingers, looked 

gloomily off toward the creek pasture. 
From the back veranda, Aunt Kate was ad- 
monishing him. 

‘*T saw you throw a stone at Blossom this 
morning,’’ she said severely. Her tone was 
half interrogative; perhaps Melly had not 
actually thrown the stone at Blossom, but 
only in her general direction. Refusing to 
defend himself, however, Melly continued 
silent and a little gloomier than before. 

‘*T was up in the garret,’’ Aunt Kate con- 
tinued, ‘‘and when I looked out of the gable 
window I distinctly saw you pick up a stone 
and throw it toward Blossom; and once last 
week you were carrying a big thick stick when 
you came from the pasture. Don’t you know 
it’s cruel to treat the poor creature so?’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ said Melly, and then fell silent 
again. 

‘Don’t you ‘humph’ at me in that manner, 
Melancthon!’’ Aunt Kate exclaimed. ‘Did 
you or did you not throw a stone at Blossom ?’’ 


M wie stood by the garden fence and, 
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‘*T didn’t hit her, ’’ Melly said in self-defense ; 





Hendrick woe 


change. All unwittingly she had implanted an 
idea in Melly’s mind, where ideas were likely 
to undergo rapid and alarming developments. 

‘*All right, I’ll do the best I can,’’ he mur- 
mured, and started for the barn. 

The idea was already assuming a gorgeous 
hue and an alluring form. It occupied his 
mind so fully that he had completely forgotten 
the galling reprimand he had just received. 

He went to the loft over the shed, found the 
trip rope of a disused horse fork, and detached 
it from the lever of the old harpoon. The 
rope was discolored and stiff, but he softened 
its hardened fibres with neat’s-foot oil. As he 
worked he whistled under his breath; there 
was a look of contentment in his eyes. 

From a wooden hook at the back of the har- 
ness room he took down a saddle, and, after 
brushing from it half an inch of dust, inspected 
the girth straps and buckles. To all appear- 
ances the saddle was still in good condition. 

Carrying the saddle into the box stall where 
Jerry, the one remaining carriage horse on the 
place, was dozing peacefully, Melly threw it 
across the animal’s back and fastened the 


AT THE SAME MOMENT MELLY WENT FLYING OVER JERRY'S EARS. 


but he was a truthful boy, and hastened to 
add, ‘‘I tried to, though.’’ 

‘*There’s nothing spoils a cow like beating 
and frightening her. I shouldn’t wonder if 
the way you treat her is the main reason why 
she doesn’t give more milk. ’’ 

‘She didn’t give more’n two quarts when 
you were milking her, and she gives just as 
much now,’’ Melly asserted. ‘‘She isn’t good 
for anything, Aunt Kate—and she’s just as 
mean as she can be!’ 

That was heresy so rank that Aunt Kate 
could not pass it over in silence. With a 
grieved expression she grasped a post and sur- 
veyed her nephew long and searchingly. 

‘“*Your grandfather,’? she said at last, 
‘traised Blossom from a calf, and set the 
greatest store by her. I’ve heard him say, 
time and time again, that she was the best 
cow he ever had. And she was real gentle 
then, because no one annoyed her.’’ 

‘*That was a long time ago, Aunt Kate. I 
can’t remember when she was gentle or gave 
a whole lot of milk. Because a cow was good 
once is no sign she’s going to be good forever. ’’ 

The last remark was so obviously true that 
Aunt Kate decided to shift her point of attack. 

“*T sold all of the other cows,’’ she said, 
‘‘when I gave up trying to run the farm, but 
I kept Blossom on your poor grandfather’s 
account. It seems to me that you ought to 
treat her better, out of regard for his memory. ’’ 

Melly dropped the stick; Aunt Kate had 
never appealed to his family pride or affection 
in vain. 

‘*T won’t throw anything at her again,’’ he 
promised; ‘‘but I don’t know how I’m ever 
going to get her out of the pasture if I don’t. 
She’s just as contrary as an old hen.’’ 

‘*Take a rope and lead her; that’s a great 
deal better and kinder than driving her.’’ 

‘*But how am I going to put a rope on her? 
She won’t stand anywhere till she gets in the 
stable. ’’ : 

‘*Oh, you must use kindness and patience— 
perhaps you can toss it over her horns. ’’ 

Melly’s face brightened ; but as it was turned 





away from his aunt she could not see the 





cinches. Jerry looked surprised, but mani- 
fested no other emotion, even when Melly 
climbed upon his back and shortened the stir- 
rup straps. Finally the boy removed the 
saddle and fastened the rope to its pommel. 

‘*You and I are going to have some fun this 
afternoon, Jerry,’’ Melly remarked; ‘‘we’re 
going to teach Blossom to lead. You don’t 
like her very well, I know, but you’ll enjoy 
teaching her all the better for that. ’’ 

Jerry liked Blossom so little that it was 
unsafe to allow them to run together in the 
same pasture. Their antipathy was mutual; 
both were getting along in years, and their 
tempers had not improved with age; the horse 
nipped the cow every time he had a chance, 
and the cow tried to hook the horse if he came 
anywhere within her reach. 

Melly was unusually silent at dinner, for 
he was still considering his idea. Aunt Kate 
supposed that he was pondering the deserved 
rebuke he had received, and she left him to 
his meditations. Melly, who had quite for- 
gotten the rebuke, could scarcely wait for the 
lagging hours of the afternoon to pass. 

Four o’clock was an early hour for bringing 
home the cow, but since her education was 
in question Melly judged that he could not 
safely wait until later. And he decided to 
avoid the lane that led to the creek pasture; 
for the lane ran past the rear of the house, 
and Aunt Kate was sewing on the shady back 
veranda. Of course, Melly told himself, he 
was merely carrying out her suggestion; but 
she was sometimes ‘‘unreasonable,’’ and asked 
all sorts of awkward questions. 

He saddled Jerry and looped the noosed rope 
about the pommel; then he led the horse out 
of the back door of the stable and across the 
barnyard. By letting down bars and skirting 
fences, he made his way unobserved to the 
hickory grove and thence into the pasture. 

‘*Now, Jerry,’’ he said, climbing into the 
saddle, ‘‘we’re going to give Blossom her first 
lesson. If you behave yourself and go where 
I want you to, maybe she won’t need another. ’’ 

Jerry was not a saddle horse, and did not 
particularly relish the experience of having a 








rider. But at last Melly persuaded him to 
break into a slow trot. A few moments later 
they splashed through the creek and came to 
the tangle of underbrush beyond the stream. 
There, on a round grassy knoll, Blossom stood 
and regarded them with an unfriendly eye, 
not quite certain whether to offer battle or to 
take to her heels. After a moment’s hesitation, 
she decided to flee, and went galloping heavily 
away to the extreme rear of the pasture. 

‘*Now,’’ said Melly to his mount, ‘‘if you 
were a broncho and I a cowboy, we’d go sail- 
ing away, and I’d rope her at top speed; but 
I’m afraid I couldn’t do that without a lot 
more practice. We'll have to get her in a 
corner, so that I can drop this lasso over her 
horns. Then we’ll lead her to the barn so 
she’]] know she’s been led. ’’ 

At first Jerry balked at galloping after the 
cow ; but when he realized that he was pursu- 
ing his old enemy, he entered heartily into 
the spirit of the chase. No doubt it galled 
Blossom’s pride to run away, but she soon 
saw that her flight annoyed her pursuers, and 
so she dodged back and forth, and easily eluded 
them for a quarter of an hour. 

At last they got her into a fence corner, and 
Melly threw the noose. It slipped harmlessly 
from the back of her neck. Blossom bolted, 
and as she went by them she gave Jerry a 
thwack in the ribs. Jerry’s teeth snapped 
together as he made a futile bite at her flank; 
then he gave chase so earnestly that Melly had 
difficulty in gathering up the trailing rope. 

By the time that Melly had the loop in hand 
again, Blussom was across the creek and near 
the hickory grove. She was short of breath, 
and her temper was shorter still. Instead of 
running farther, she faced them with 
lowered head and watched her chance 
to prod Jerry. Bya lucky pitch Melly 
dropped the loop square over her horns. 
This so startled the cow that, with a bawl, 
she turned and ran. Jerry tried to follow 
her, but Melly, shouting with excitement 
and delight, pulled him up short. 

‘*T’ve roped her! I’ve roped her!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Now, brace yourself, Jerry, and 
bring her to her knees; and then we’ll 
lead her home!’’ 

But Jerry knew nothing about bracing 
himself; and when the rope flew taut, it 
was not the cow but the horse that went 
tothe ground. At the same moment Melly 
went flying over Jerry’s ears and rolled 
heels over head along the turf like a 
bouncing ball. For a second or two he saw 
nothing except stars. When he struggled 
to his feet he beheld Jerry and Blossom 
trying to run in opposite directions, and 
zigzagging across the pasture in the most 
amazing fashion. 

‘*Whoa, Jerry! Whoa!’’ Melly shouted, 
as he ran to catch his lost ‘‘broncho.’’ 

It was not hard to overtake the impeded 
horse, but what to do then was a more 
serious problem. ‘The saddle had been 
dragged back ward and now rested directly 
over Jerry’s hind quarters. Evidently no 
one could ride the horse with the saddle 
in that position; and, moreover, Melly 
was not agile enough to mount the plunging 
creature. He was afraid that the animals would 
seriously injure each other, but how to get them 
apart he did not know. At last the two beasts 
went one on either side of a stout hickory tree, 
and drew the taut rope violently against it. 
The sudden strain proved too much for the 
age-weakened saddle girth, and it parted with 
asnap. Jerry bounded away toward the lane, 
and did not stop until the closed gate halted 
him at the upper entrance. 

Meanwhile Blossom dragged the leaping and 
swaying saddle after her until it caught be- 
tween two trees and rudely checked her flight. 
There, not without difficulty, Melly untied the 
rope from the pommel and attempted to lead 
Blossom to the barn. She was in no mood to 
be led, however, and snatched him across the 
pasture with his heels cracking, until, in 
attempting to jump the creek, he fell midway 
into the stream. Rather than be dragged 
against the opposite bank, he released his hold 
on the rope. Wet from head to foot, he crawled 
out of the water, caught Jerry, and led him 
toward the barn. 

When Aunt Kate, on the back veranda, saw 
him coming, she raised both hands in horror. 

‘*What in merey’s name —’’ she began. 

‘*T tried to lead her, as you told me I should 
do, and she dragged me into the creek !’’ 

Melly’s expression was so reproachful that 
Aunt Kate was conscience-stricken. 

‘*You go in and change your clothes, and 
I’ll get Blossom,’’ she said soothingly. ‘‘See, 
she’s sorry, and has come right up to the gate.’’ 

Blossom meekly permitted Aunt Kate to 
lead her into the stable and to milk her; but 
the ‘‘mess’’—considerably under three pints— 
was even smaller than usual. 

**Mr. Roberts goes by here every day,’’ said 
Aunt Kate at supper, ‘‘and we’ll buy our milk 
of him after this. We’ll let Blossom run in the 
pasture, and won’t disturb her. I’m sure she’s 
earned a rest; and the wear and tear on your 
clothes costs more than her milk is worth.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, relieved and yet vaguely 
disappointed, ‘‘I don’t think it comes natural 
for her to be led.’’ 
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ENGLAND 


LIVING EN 
®@y Reginald Wright Kauffman 


CLEVER Englishman once said that we | English country house is counted complete | English sort—was chiefly interested in 
A Americans have everything in common | without stables and tennis court. horses, cattle, and the famous South- 
with his countrymen—‘‘except, of| The Englishman in the country house is a down sheep. Our hosts gave these ani- 
course, the language.’’ If, however, you go/ late sleeper. Unless it is the hunting season, | mals a freedom that they could not have 
to England to live there,—not to dash through | he rarely rises before half past eight or nine | obtained in eastern America, and re- 
the cathedral towns and lake district, but) o’clock. His day is planned something like served for themselves three times the 
actually to live there,—you will find that the | this, and one day does not differ much from | amount of leisure for social life that 
differences of language are among the least of | another: tea and toast are brought to his bed-| the average American farmer can by 
your troubles. I speak from an experience of | side at the hour he has appointed for rising; | any possibility reserve. The twenty-odd 
four years’ duration. | so are his boots, —they are not ‘‘shoes’’ unless | horses were loosed at night and went 
When we speak of English life we generally | they are low shoes, you know,—which he | unhindered all about the place. 

think of English country life; for city life, | has put outside his door to be polished, and| The annual sheep shearing is a great 















ORAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 


YOUR ENGLISHMAN 


except in superficial matters, is much the same 
the world over. We are told that there is no 
country life quite so pleasant as that in Eng- 
land—a statement that I am inclined to agree 


, With. And even though we have read and 


reread the Victorian novelists, we shall still 
find something new about English country life. 
It is different from ours in the very structure 
of the country houses, which dominate the 
character of the life lived in them; it is differ- 
ent in the order of that life, and it is different 
—oh, so different !—in its tea. 

Your Englishman believes in privacy. That 
the Englishman’s house is his castle is the first 
article of his national creed. When an Amer- 
ican builds a beautiful house and lays out 
handsome grounds, he considers it his duty—I 
will not say that he consults his vanity—to give 
the passing public some view of those things. 
Not so the Englishman. What he first thinks 
of, let his house and grounds be as small as 
they may, is how best to avoid the prying eye. 
Consequently he surrounds his property with 
the highest hedge or the highest stone wall 
that the law will allow. He puts his house as 
near the middle of his grounds as he can, and 
he puts the rear of it toward the highroad. 

Architecturally, those houses are loose- 
jointed, but the ivy that covers the exterior 
brick or stone walls covers any incongruities 
and makes even what would be an ugly build- 
ing a thing of beauty. The downstairs rooms 
are called reception rooms, and include break- 
fast room, drawing room, dining room, and, if 
there is a fourth, study or library ; a fifth may 
be a ‘‘morning room.’’ There are, in addition 
to these, the ‘‘ offices’’: kitchen, dairy or 
pantry, scullery, washhouse, coalhouse, and 
often several large bins in which to store 
wood and other things. Upstairs are bed- 
rooms, and possibly a nursery and a bathroom. 

In the south of England the summers are 
hot, and not much thought is given to heating 
the house. In the north, on the other hand, 
there are rarely more than six or seven days 
in summer that are not cool enough, especially 
toward evening, to warrant a fire. North 
country houses, therefore, have a fireplace in 
every room. 

As the country houses of the well-to-do are 
usually built only for summer habitation, they 
are large and airy, with many more windows 
than the American house of the same sort. 
They are full of corner seats and big couches 
and the easiest easy-chairs in all the world; but 
that applies only to the living rooms and halls. 
The bedrooms are made to sleep in and for 
nothing else. I have never seen an easy-chair 
in an English bedroom, or an English bedroom 
that anyone would want to sit in. 

Outside, hedges abound. The Englishman 
divides and subdivides his garden with them, 
in order to protect it from the wind and the 
dust and the cold. In the north country, par- 


ticularly about Scarborough, the multitudinous 
rocks are arranged, sometimes artistically, 
sometimes rather wildly, into rockeries. No 





BELIEVES IN PRIVACY. 


his shaving water. In the best houses 
there is a bathtub; but in most, and espe- 
cially the oldest, the dweller has brought 
to him a portable circular tub about two 
and a half feet in diameter, in which he 
may stand shivering while he souses over | 
himself the contents of a huge sponge. 
He goes downstairs to breakfast in the | 
breakfast room—the sunniest room in 
the house, and never the room in which 
the other meals are served. He eats bacon, 
eggs, more toast, and drinks more tea. | 
Then he goes out for a ride, not along | 
the excellent roads, but across country, 
and comes back in time for luncheon. 
That over, he changes from his riding 


,or badminton. ‘The game continues until 
tea time, and tea time continues until it is 
time to dress for dinner, for the English- | 
man dresses for dinner if he is living alone 
in a tent in the Indian jungle. Dinner 
over, there comes the ceremony of sitting 
about the fire until a cold supper is served 
just before the hour for going to bed. 


are familiar to the American cities; but 
no one should expect to come from them 


breeches to his flannels, and plays tennis | 


ceremony in that part of the country. 
The farmers do not hire professional 
shearers; at least in shearing there is 
communism, and everyone that is fit 
helps—master and servant alike. From 
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THE VILLAGE HOSTELRY. S* 


the neighboring farms troop your friends—two | one long, swinging slope of six miles, then a 


\farm hands from here, a son from there, a 
Dinner | 
,and ale are served at the noon rest, and tea | 
/comes along in due course. Late in the eve- 


master himself from somewhere else. 


ning the shearers trudge or ride homeward 
under the tall, dewy trees. 

It is everywhere ‘‘Good mornin’, sir; good 
night, sir,’’ and, as a first experience, the 


‘‘sir’? troubled me. It grated on my American | 


sense of equality, and all I could do was to 
take off my hat. But I liked the friendliness, 


/and I do not know which of the replies to my 


comments on the weather I preferred. ‘‘A 
beautiful clear day,’’ I once remarked. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
came the answer, ‘‘a stormin’ clear day.’’ 


Or, after a rain, when I inquired whether | 


the crops had not sadly wanted it: ‘‘Yissir; 


|a good growin’ rain. A very proper rain, 
| sir.”? 
Tea shops and afternoon tea—of sorts— | 


| with our hosts to call on their friends—those 


to an English tea and be able to behave | blunt, well-to-do farmers who make up a large 


as the English do. You must take sugar 

and cream—sometimes it is milk—in your 

tea, and you must take two cups of it. 

Besides the tea, there will be bread and 

butter, toast, two kinds of cake, sweet 

biscuit, sandwiches, —they have meat in them, 

and there is sliced cold meat at ‘‘high’’ teas, — 
and a great deal of pastry. 

In its more complex form an English ‘‘tea’’ 


apparently consists of anything under the sun, | 


served on trays or on a daintily arranged table. 
‘*The etiquette, ’’ one hostess explained to us, 
‘tis to eat a little of everything, and get that 
little before anyone else does.’? The biggest 
proof to my mind of the significance of tea to 
the Englishman is an order that was given 
when war was declared and famine feared. 
That order came from a private house in 
Scarborough: one hundred pounds of tea. 

My wife and I began life in England four 
summers ago, in the little village of Lurgashall, 
in the sloping green countryside between 
Haslemere and Petworth, just over the Sussex 
border. I wonder whether anything in the 
world can be so still as a village off the beaten 
track in south England? Lurgashall is a typi- 
cal English village. There is a large triangu- 
lar village green, fringed by cottages, some 
of which are still thatched; the post office and 
shop combined, the ‘‘smithy’’ and the public 
house, or ‘‘pub,’’ a quaint hostelry, centuries 
old, with its sign hung well out to the road: 
‘*The Noah’s Ark:—W. Dabbs.’’ 

We lived just beyond the green, on a large 
and nearly model farm. The two bachelors 
who lived in our brick farmhouse, which, we 
learned, was more than two hundred years old, 
and which yet looked so fresh that it seemed 
not more than twenty, had never before had 
‘‘visitors’’; but the house was unnecessarily 
large for them, and they found no difficulty in 
sparing us a large bedroom and sitting room. 
‘*Visiting’’ arrangements are typically Eng- 
lish, and somehow belong to summer and 
holiday time. The ‘‘housekeeper,’’ a hard- 


worked woman, who did the indoor drudgery, | 


was lent to us; she cooked our meals, washed 


part of the social life of the countryside. . They 
are people of a grade that, so far as I can make 
out, is not accounted for in the rigid English 
class system, yet they are of no small number 
| and importance. The wives ride to hounds; the 


| daughters go away to the best schools; but the | 


fathers remain something unnamed that is be- 
tween the small tenant farmer, on the one hand, 
| and the small landed proprietor, on the other. 
Americans staying in south England are 





“YES,” 
CAME THE 


ANSWER, A ¢ - 
STORMIN’ 


CLEAR DAY.” 


| likely, as I have hinted, to feel seriously the 
|summer heat. Certainly the heat became 
| intolerable to us. An American can somehow 
| stand hot weather in America. In England it 
is unbearable. Even the nightingales that 
sang in the fragrant woods beyond the ceme- 
tery every night could not repay us for the 
limpness of those June days. 

So we moved to the country near Scarbor- 
ough, —‘‘Queen of the North, ’’ as she is called 


| another, as in the south. 








our clothes, and cared for our rooms. We found | in all the guidebooks, —between the moorlands 
that in paying for the use of the rooms we/|and the North Sea, bleak externally, but in 
paid also for the services of the housekeeper. | the ‘‘wykes’’ and dales luxuriant with high 
If you care to cultivate the friendship of your | trees and wonderful flowers. 
‘thosts,’’ as we did, you will get an intimate| There is something about the sweep of the 
glimpse of English farm life of the larger sort, | country here that makes you often wonder 
with all the charming courtesy and the personal | whether the Sculptor did not take a special 
freedom that accompany it. It is a vastly | interest in the underlying chalk cliffs that He 
different thing from farm life in America. |modeled. From Scarborough north to the 
Our manor farm—and it was typical of its | deserted windmill at Ravenscar there is first 







NEAR 
SCARBOROUGH 
THE LANDSCAPE IS 
CURIOUSLY TREELESS. 





dip, and a second mighty slope, with knobs 
and hillocks breaking the smoothness of the 
contours. Except in the deep clefts that burrow 


into the sea and in cultivated gardens, the 


landscape is curiously treeless; only a few old 
witches of trees bend over the cliffs, with their 
hair, as it were, blown all in one direction by 


the unbroken winds. 

The villages, which hug the curving high- 
roads, do not follow one upon the heels of 
There are reaches 
of moorland, heather-covered and golden with 


gorse in the spring. The villages are mostly 


long lines of stone cottages, for which the 
stone’is still dug from Cloughton quarry, as it 
was dug, so they say, to fashion Scarborough 
Castle in the Conqueror’s time. ‘The straight, 
unporched doorways open on the road’s edge, 


|and their aspect is stern and northern except 
We stayed several months in Lurgashall. It | 
got to be the most usual thing for us to go) 


in summer, when the roses run riot and pear 
trees clamber up the gray walls. i 

On fine days the views are unhampered, if 
not unrivaled: the ruins of Scarborough Keep 
—with its one wall torn out by gunpowder to 
prevent Bonnie Prince Charlie from seizing it 
—juts out into the sea and tosses back the lofty 
breakers; Filey Brigg lies dark beyond, and, 
twenty miles down the coast, gleam in the 
sunshine the dangerous white cliffs of Flam- 
borough Head, off which, in 1779, Paul Jones 
took the Serapis with his Bon Homme Rich- 
ard. On the round knolls, particularly at dusk, 
you see, against the near horizon, silhouettes 

of laborers, and animals, and crop-laden 
carts. 

The English mists at first irritate the 

. American, who is used to clear atmospheres 
* and sharp outlines. But there is a charm 
in the constant changes of contour, in the 
different shapes that the trees assume, in 
the very blotting out of objects in the 
middle and far distance, and the gentle 
wrapping up and tucking in of the miles 
and miles of free country. 

According to custom, the vicar of the 
parish is the first to call upon.newcomers. 
It is his task to pass the word whether 
the newcomers are ‘‘possible.’’ I rather 
think that the vicar here was gentler to us 
than the social arbiter of an American 

village might have been to unknown new- 

comers. 

This is a land of stones. Druids once 
built their altars on the moors and in the 
valleys, and circles of stones, deserted for 
centuries, still lift their broken heads and 
solemnly worship the sun. Along the road- 
sides, old men, with faces like winter apples, 
break stones and ‘‘tidy up’’ the roads as a 
good housewife might dust her house— 

friendly old men who can tell you more than 
one interesting tale if you stop to talk, and if 
your ears are attuned to their Yorkshire dialect. 

We have had to learn to speak ‘‘English,’’ 
if not ‘* Yorkshire, ’’ in order to make ourselves 
understood. We do not send for the carpenter 
to repair a table; we fetch the joiner. There 
are no such places as hardware stores, drug 
stores, grocery stores, dry-goods stores, and 
department stores. Instead, there are iron- 
mongers, chemist’s shops, the grocer’s, and 
the draper’s. 

We live six miles from Searborough, and we 
have what still seems to us a primitive way 
of receiving provisions. It is as if we were 
living in some medizval fortress, so secluded 
are we from other habitations; or, better, as if 
we were in the ‘‘Wild West’’ that the English 
firmly believe in. There are no delivery 
wagons. A ‘‘carrier’’ from our own village 
lumbers into Scarborough three times a week, 
and collects provisions and other packages for 
everyone along his line, at twopence or three- 
pence or sixpence the package. He is a much 
respected and important man; it is unwise to 
incur his disfavor. 

I can catch a glimpse of the highway from my 
workroom windows, and on Saturday nights 
I used to watch the thick, enveloping mist cut 
by the dark blur of the carrier’s tired horse 
and lorry and dimly illumined by his cart 
lamps. With the excitement that I shall never 
lose in approaching packages-to-be-opened, I 
would watch the blur enlarge and slowly 
untwine itself from the white mist, while the 
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foghorns of the herring fleet sounded their | all concerned with one topic—the European | trust that no one had the hardihood to assault 


warning from the sea. That was my habit, | war. 
but there are few habits on this side of the | room windows, what I see is not the carrier | 


On this Saturday night, from my work- | 


the bearer of his country’s flag?’’ 
‘*Grandfather, I couldn’t help it. He made 


Atlantic that were not modified during the | coming uphill, but a solitary soldier; what I | me mad.’’ 


dreadful month of August, 1914. To ride across | hear is not the warning of the fishing fleet, but | 


‘*Don’t tell me, sir, that you so far forgot 


country now means to be challenged by a | | the distant boom of cannon hidden somewhere | yourself as to lead an attack upon the colors?’ 


patrol; my neighbors have small heart for | in the fog off Flamborough Head. Our English | 
tea talk and fireside conversations are | privacy has become international publicity. 


tennis ; 
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By Homer Greene 


In Eleven Chapters. Chapter Five 


HEN Pen reached home after the 

W battle at the schoolhouse, he found 

that his Aunt Millicent was out, and 
that his grandfather had not yet returned 
from Lowbridge, the county seat, fourteen 
miles away. The boy was able, therefore, to 
put on dry clothing and to bathe cuts and 
bruises before any of his family had seen him. 

When he had made himself fairly presentable 

he went down to the library, made a light, 
and tried to read; but he could not keep his 
mind cn the printed page. It was not so 
much the snowball fight that occupied his 
thought. He was not now exulting in any 
victory that he had obtained over his foes. 
It was his conduct in that last, fierce mo- 
ment of the fight that stood out constantly 
before his eyes. To think that he, Penfield 
Butler, grandson of the owner of Banner- 
hall, had allowed himself, in a moment of 
passion, to grind his country’s flag into the 
slush under his heels—the very flag that his 
grandfather had given to the school! How 
could he ever square himself with Colonel 
Butler? How could he ever satisfy his own 
accusing conscience ? 

He found plenty of excuses for his con- 
duct: his excitement, the provocation, his 
want of malice. He marshaled them in 
orderly array, but one by one they crumbled 
and fell. More and more heavily his deed 
weighed upon him; what the outcome of 
it all would be he did not even dare to con- 
jecture. 

At half past five o’clock his Aunt Milli- 
cent returned. She looked in at him from 
the hall, greeted him pleasantly, said some- 
thing about the miserable weather, and then 
went on about her household duties. 

Supper had been waiting for fifteen min- 
utes before Colonel Butler reached home, 
and, in the mild excitement attendant upon 
his return, Pen’s injuries escaped notice. 
But at the table, under the light of the 
hanging lamps, he could no longer conceal 
his condition. Aunt Millicent was the first 
to discover it. 

**Why, Pen!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What on 
earth has happened to you?’’ 

‘*I’yve been in a snowball fight, Aunt 
Milly,’’ Pen answered, frankly enough. 

‘*Well, I should say so!’’ she replied. 
‘Your face is a perfect sight! Father, 
just look at Pen’s face!’’ 

Colonel Butler adjusted his eyeglasses 
deliberately and looked at Pen. ‘‘Some rather 
severe contusions, ’’ he remarked. ‘‘A bit pain- 
ful, Penfield ?’’ 

**Not so very,’’ replied Pen. 

‘“*The nature of the injuries,’’ the colonel 
said, still looking at his grandson, ‘‘indicates 
that the fighting must have been somewhat 
strenuous. But honorable scars, won on the 
field of battle, are something in which any 
man may take pardonable —’’ 

‘*Father Richard Butler!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Millicent. ‘‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself! 
Pen, let this be the last snowball fight you 
indulge in while you live in this house. Do 
you hear me?’’ 

**Yes, Aunt Millicent. 
more, ’’ 

‘*T should hope not,’’ she replied, 
such a looking face as you’ve got.’’ 

Colonel Butler was temporarily subdued. 
Only the merry twinkle in his eyes and the 
smile that hovered about the corners of his 
mouth showed the satisfaction he was feeling 
in his grandson’s military prowess. He could 
. hot, however, restrain his curiosity until the 
end of the meal. ‘'Um—er—Penfield,’’ he 
said, after a moment, ‘‘may I ask in which 
direction the tide of battle finally turned?’’ 

‘*T believe we licked ’em, grandfather,’’ 
replied Pen. ‘‘We drove ’em into the school- 
house, anyway.’’ 

‘*Not, I presume, before some severe prelim- 
inary fighting had taken place?’’ 


There won’t be any 


‘with 








his eyes resting on the silken banner in the hall, 
that he plied Pen with further questions. His 
daughter’s absence from the room made him 
feel safe in resuming the subject of the fight. 

‘*T should like a full report of the battle, 
Penfield,’’ he said. ‘‘It appears to me that it 
is likely to go down as a most important event 
in the history of the school.’’ 

Pen made no reply. 

‘*How did the engagement open, Penfield ?’’ 

‘*Well, you know we built a snow fort in the 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 





‘‘No, I didn’t. I pitched into him alone. 
I had to lick him, flag or no flag.’’ 

‘*Penfield, I’m astounded! I shouldn’t have 
thought it of you. And what happened, sir?’’ 

‘*Why, we clinched and went down.’’ 

‘*But the flag? The flag?’’ 

‘**That went down, too.’’ 

Colonel Butler left his place at the fireside 
and crossed to the table where Pen sat. 

‘‘Am I to understand,’’ he said, looking 
down at the boy, ‘‘that the colors of my 
country have been wantonly trailed in the 
mire of the street?’’ 

Under the intensity of the old man’s look 
and the trembling severity of his voice, Pen 
wilted and shrank into the depths of his cush- 
ioned chair. ‘‘I’m afraid so, grandfather.’’ 

For a full minute there was silence in the 
room. 

‘‘In what manner,’’ the colonel asked pres- 
ently in a low voice, ‘‘was the flag rescued and 
restored to its proper place?’’ 

Pen’s face was white as he answered, ‘‘I 
don’t know, grandfather. I came away.’’ 





“DO YOU PRESUME, SIR," HE EXCLAIMED ALMOST SAVAGELY, “ 


TO DICTATE 


THE CONDITIONS OF YOUR PARDON?" 


schoolhouse lot,’? Pen answered; ‘‘and they 
sneaked up the back road, and cut across lots 
where we couldn’t see ’em, and jumped on us 
suddenly from the stone wall. ’’ 

“Strategy, my boy—military strategy deserv- 
ing of a good cause. And how did you meet 
the attack ?’’ 

‘*Why, we pulled ourselves together and went 
for ’em.’? 

‘*Well? Well? What happened?’’ 
colonel was getting excited and impatient. 

‘*Well, we fought ’em and drove ’em down 
to the front of the schoolhouse, and then they 
opened the door and sneaked in, just as I told 
you, and locked us out.’’ 

‘* Ah! More strategy. The enemy had 
brains. But you should have laid siege and 
starved him out.’’ 

‘*We did lay siege, grandfather. ’’ 

‘*And did you starve him out?’’ 

**No, they came out.’’ 

‘*And you renewed the attack ?’’ 

‘*Some of us did.’’ 

‘*Well, go on, go on! Don’t compel me to 
drag the story out of you piecemeal !’’ 

‘*Why, they—they played us another mean 
trick.’’ 

‘*What was the nature of it?’’ 

‘‘Well—you know that flag you gave the 
school? They carried that flag ahead of ’em; 


The 


| Aleck Sands had it wrapped round him; and | 
| then—our fellows were afraid to fight. ”’ | 


“Strategy again. Military genius, indeed! 


‘*There you go again, father!’’ exclaimed | But it strikes me, Penfield, that the strategy 


Aunt Millicent. ‘‘It’s nothing but ‘fighting, 
fighting,’ from morning till night. What kind 
of man do you think Pen will grow up to be, 
with such training as this?’’ 
‘*A very useful, brave, and patriotic citizen, 
I hope, my dear. ’’ 
‘*Fiddlesticks !’’ 
favorite ejaculation. 
But the colonel did not refer to the battle 
again at the table. It was not until after he 


It was Aunt Millicent’s | 


hed retired to the library and had taken up his | 
favorite position, with his back to the fire, and | 





| inspiration rather than protection. 


was a bit unworthy. ’’ 
‘*T thought it was a low-down trick.’’ 
‘*Well—er—let us say that it was not the act 


| of a brave and generous foe. The flag—the 


| flag, Penfield, should be used for purposes of 
However, 
the enemy, having placed himself under the 


| protection of the flag, which should, in any 


event, be unassailable, I presume he marched 
away in safety and security?’’ 

‘“‘Why, no—not exactly. ’’ 

‘*Penfield,’’ said the colonel sharply, ‘‘I 








In the colonel’s breast grief and indignation 
were rapidly giving way to wrath. 

**And so,’’ he added, in a voice that rose 
with every word, ‘‘you added insult to injury; 
and having forced the nation’s banner to the 
earth, you deliberately turned your back on it 
and came away ?”’ 

Pen did not answer. 

‘*T say,’’ repeated the colonel, ‘‘you deliber- 
ately turned your back on it and came away?’”’ 

‘Fes; aiz.?” 

Colonel Butler strode into the hall. He put 
on his hat and was struggling into his overcoat 
when his daughter came in from the dining 
room. 

‘*Why, father!’’ she exclaimed. 
are you going?’’ 

“T am going,’’ he replied, ‘‘to perform a 
patriotic duty.’’ 

**Oh, don’t go out again to-night!’’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘You’ve hada hard trip to-day, and 
you’re tired. Let Pen do your errand. Pen, 
come here. ’” 

‘*On second thought,’’ Colonel Butler said 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘it may be better that 
I should not go in person. Penfield, you will 
go at once, wherever it may be necessary, and 
inquire as to the present condition and location 
of the American flag belonging to the Chestnut 
Hill school, and return and report to me.’’ 

‘Ses, air. ’” 

Pen put on his hat and coat, took his 
umbrella, and went out into the rain. Six 
blocks away he stopped at Elmer Cuddeback’s 
house and rang the bell. Elmer himself came 
to the door. 

‘*Come out on the porch a minute,’’ said 
Pen. ‘‘I want to speak to you.’’ 

Elmer came out and closed the door behind 
him. 

‘*‘What became of the flag this afternoon, 
after I left?’’ Pen asked. 

‘*Oh, we picked it. up and carried it into 
the schoolhouse. Why?’’ 


‘*Where 


‘*My grandfather wants to know.’’ 
‘*Well, you can tell him it isn’t hurt much. 











It got torn a little bit in one cerner; and it 
had some dirt on it. But we cleaned her up, 
and dried her out, and put her back in her 
place. ’’ 

‘Thank you for doing it.’’ 

**Oh, that’s all right. But, say, Pen, I’m 
sorry for you.’’ 

‘Why ?”’ 

‘*On account of what happened. ’’ 

‘*Did I hurt Aleck much?’’ 

A sudden fear of worse things had entered 
Pen’s mind. 

‘*No, not much. He limped home by him- 
self.’? 

‘*Then what is it?’’ 

Pen knew, well enough, what it was; but 
he could not do otherwise than ask. 

‘*Why, it’s because of what you did to the 
flag. Everyone’s talking about it.’’ 

‘*Let ’em talk. I don’t care.’’ 

But he did care, nevertheless. He went 
home in a fever of apprehension and anxiety. 
Suppose his grandfather should learn the 
whole truth, as, sooner or later, he surely 
would. What then? Pen decided that it 
would be better to tell him now. 

At eight o’clock, when he returned home, 
he found Colonel Butler seated in the library, 
reading. 

‘“The flag,’’ Pen reported, ‘‘was picked up 
by the boys and carried back to the school- 
house. It was cleaned and dried, and put 
in its proper place. ’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir; that is all.’’ 

The colonel turned again to his book. 

Pen stood for a moment irresolute. 
‘*Grandfather,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m very sorry 
for what occurred, and especially —’’ 

**T do not care to hear any more to-night. 
Further apologies may be deferred until a 
more appropriate time.’’ 

Again the colonel resumed his reading. 

The next day was Sunday. On account 
of the appearance of his face, Pen was 
excused from attending church. Monday 
it stormed, and there was no school. So 
Pen had two whole days in which to 
recover from his wounds. 

But he did not so easily recover from his 
depression. Colonel Butler had said nothing 
more about the battle, and Pen did not dare 
again to broach the subject. He was filled 
with apprehension. It was evident that 
the colonel had not yet heard the full story, 
and it was just as evident that the part 
of it that he had heard had grievously 
disturbed him. He was taciturn in speech 
and severe and formal in manner, 

Pen did not go out on Monday, except to 
do one or two errands for his aunt. It was 
not clear to him why he had ngt cared to 
go out. Ordinarily he would have sought 
his schoolfellows, and proudly showed them 
his wounds—those silent and substantial 
witnesses of his personal prowess. 

And his schoolfellows did not come to see 
him. That was strange, too. Why had they 
not dropped in, as usual, to talk over the 
battle? It was almost dark of the second 
day, and not one boy had come to see 
him. It was more than strange; it was 
ominous. 

After the evening meal, Colonel Butler 
went out to a meeting of a certain patriotic 

society of which he was an enthusiastic mem- 
ber. After he had gone Pen tried to study, 
but he could not keep his thought on his work. 
Then he took up a stirring piece of fiction 
and began to read, but the most exciting scenes 
depicted in it floated hazily across his mind. 
Aunt Millicent tried to engage him in conver- 
sation, but he either could not talk or did not 
wish to. 

At nine o’clock he said good night to his 
aunt and retired to his room. At half past 
nine Colonel Butler returned home. His 
daughter went into the hall to greet him and 
to help him off with his coat, but he scarcely 
spoke to her. When he came in under the 
brighter lights of the library, she saw that his 
face was haggard and that his eyes were 
strangely bright. 

‘*What is it, father?’’ she asked: 
thing has happened. ’’ 

‘*Has Penfield retired ?’’ 

‘*He went to his room a good half hour 

9 


**Some- 


‘*T wish to see him.’ | 

‘*He may have gone to bed.’’ 

‘*T desire to see him under any circum- 
stances. You will please communicate my 
wish to him.’’ 

‘*But, father —’’ 

**Did you hear me, daughter?’’ 

‘*Father! What terrible thing has hap- 
pened ?”’ 

‘*A thing so terrible that I desire confirma- 
tion of it from Penfield’s lips before I shall 
fully believe it. You will please call him.’’ 

She went tremblingly upstairs, and a minute 
or two later returned to the library. 

**Pen has not yet gone to bed, father,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He will be down as soon as he puts 
on his coat and shoes, ’’ 

‘*Very well.’’ 

Seating himself in his accustomed chair, 
Colonel Butler waited for his grandson. 

When Pen entered the library Aunt Millicent 
was still in the room. 

‘*Millicent,’’ said the colonel, with grave 
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formality, ‘‘will you be good enough to retire | 
foratime? I wish to speak to Penfield alone. ’? | 

She rose and started toward the hall, but) 
turned back again. 

‘+Father,’’? she said, ‘‘if Pen is to be repri- 
manded for anything he has done, I wish to 
know about it.’’ 

“This is a matter,’’ replied the colonel 
severely, ‘‘that can be adjusted only between 
Penfield and me.’’ 

She saw that he was determined, and left 
the room. 

The colonel turned to Pen. He spoke 
quietly enough, but it was plain that he was 
struggling to suppress the emotion that he 
felt. 

‘¢Penfield, you may stand where you are 
and answer certain questions that I shall ask 
you.’”’ 

‘*Yes, grandfather. ’’ 

‘¢ At the meeting this evening I was told that 
you, Penfield Butler, had, on Saturday last, 
deliberately trodden on the American flag lying 
in the slush of the street. Is the story true, 
sir??? 

‘¢ Well, grandfather, it was this way. I 
was pms 

‘Did you, or did you not, stand upon the 
American flag?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, I believe I did.’’ 

‘*T am also credibly informed that you spoke 
disdainfully of that particular American flag 
as a mere piece of bunting? Did you use 
those words ?”? 

‘*T don’t know what I said, grandfather. ’’ 

‘*Ts it possible that you could have spoken 
thus disrespectfully of your country’s flag?’’ 

‘“*Tt is possible; yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘T am further informed that on the same 
occasion you expressed your contempt for your 
country itself. Is my information correct?’’ 

‘*T may have done so.’’ 

Pen felt himself growing weak and unsteady 
under this fire of questions, and moving for- 
ward a little, he grasped the back of a chair 
for support. 

‘*Now, then, sir,’’ the colonel said, ‘‘if you 
have any explanation to offer you may give 
it. ” 

“Well, grandfather, I was very angry at 
the use they’d put the flag to, and I—well, I 
didn’t just know what I was doing.’’ 

Pen’s voice nad died away almost to a 
whisper. 

‘* And that,’’ said the colonel, ‘tis your only 
excuse ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Except that I didn’t mean it; 
not any of it.’’ 

‘*Of course you didn’t mean it. If you had 
meant it, it would have been a crime instead 
of a gross offense. But the fact remains that, 
in the heat of passion, without forethought, 
without regard to your patriotic ancestry, you 
have wantonly defamed your country and 
heaped insults on her flag.’’ 





chad had a fairly good sea- 





Pen tried to speak, but he could not. He 
clung to the back of the chair and stood silent | 
while the colonel went on: 

‘*My paternal grandfather, sir, fought val- | 
iantly in the army of General Putnam in the | 
Revolutionary War, and my maternal grand- | 
father was an aid to General Washington. | 
My father helped to storm the heights of | 
Chapultepec in 1847 under that invincible 
commander, General Worth. I myself shared 
the vicissitudes of the Army of the Potomac 
through three years of the Civil War. And 
now it has come to this, that my grandson 
has trodden under his feet the flag for which 
his gallant ancestors fought, and has de- 
famed the country for which they shed their 
blood. ’? 

The colonel’s voice had risen as he went 
on, until now, vibrant with emotion, it echoed 
through the room. He rose from his chair 
and began to pace up and down. 

Still Pen stood silent. Even if he had had 
the voice to speak, there was nothing more 
that he could say. It seemed to him that 
hours passed while his grandfather paced the 
floor. 

‘“*T have decided,’’ said the colonel at last, 
‘that you shall apologize for your offense. It 
is the least reparation that you can make. 
Your apology will be in public, at your school, 
and will be directed to your teacher, to your 
country, to your flag, and to Master Sands, 
who was bearing the colors at the time of the 
assault. ’? 

Before his teacher, his country and his flag 
Pen would have been willing to humble him- 
self into the dust. But to apologize to Aleck 
Sands! 

Without waiting for a reply, Colonel Butler 
sat down at his desk and arranged his materials 
for writing. 

‘‘T shall communicate my purpose to Miss 
Grey,’? he said, ‘‘in a letter that you will 
take to her to-morrow. ’? 

At last Pen found his voice. ‘‘Grandfather, 
I shall be glad to apologize to Miss Grey, 
and to my country, and to the flag, but is 
it necessary for me to apologize to Aleck 
Sands??? 

Colonel Butler swung round in his chair. 

‘‘Do you presume, sir,’’ he exclaimed almost 

savagely, ‘‘to dictate the conditions of your 
pardon? I have fixed the terms. They shall 
be complied with to the letter—to the letter, 
Sir, And if you refuse to abide by them, you 





will be required to withdraw to the home of 
your maternal grandfather, where, I have no 
doubt, your conduct will be disregarded if not 
approved. But I will not harbor under the 
roof of Bannerhall a person who has been 
guilty of such disloyalty as yours, and who 
declines to apologize for his offense. ’’ 

The colonel again turned to his writing desk 
and proceeded to prepare his letter to Miss 
Grey. Apparently it did not occur to him 
that Pen might still refuse to comply with his 
demand. 

After what seemed to Pen to be an inter- 
minable time, his grandfather laid down his 
pen, and turning to Pen read aloud the letter: 


Bannerhall, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
February 26, 1894. 
My Dear Miss Grey. It is with the deepest 
regret that I have to advise you that my grandson, 
Penfield Butler, on Saturday last, by his own con- 
fession, dishonored the colors belonging to your 





school, and made certain derogatory remarks con- 
cerning his country and his flag, for which offenses 
he desires now to make reparation. Will you 


therefore kindly permit him, at the first possible poo 


opportunity, to apologize for his reprehensible 
conduct publicly, to his teacher, to his country, 
to his flag, and especially to Master Alexander 
Sands, the bearer of the flag, who, although not 
without fault in the matter, was, nevertheless, at 
the time, under the protection of the colors? »« 
Master Butler will report to me the fulfillmeyt? 


of this request. With personal regards and apgio- | 


gies, I remain, Your obedient servant, 


Richard Butler. 

He folded the letter, put it into an envelope, 
and handed it to Pen. 

‘*You will deliver this to Miss Grey,’’ he 
said, ‘‘on your arrival at school to-morrow 
morning. That is all to-night. You may 
retire. ’’ 

Taking the letter, Pen bade his grandfather 
good night and went upstairs to his room. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


he FIGH Tat the TRAP HEAD 





to help him haul his trap, but all of his 

friends were going over to Shoreham, 
where, as a result of the storm that had raged 
for the last three days, there was an extraor- 
dinary demand for men to work at repairs 
along the shore. Ordinarily Otto could have 
hauled the trap alone; but during the storm 
he had not gone down to the beach, and he 
expected to find more in the trap than he could 
bring to the surface, single-handed. 

Although the trap was exposed to easterly 
weather, it was in a fine location down the 
east beach about three miles from the head of 
the cove at Shoreham. On account of the 
gradual slope of the beach 
Otto had been able to in- 
stall a six - hundred -foot 
leader and yet to place his 
trap where there was only 
thirteen feet of water at 
low tide. It was considered 
one of the best sets for 
striped bass along that 
part of the shore, and Otto 


Oe Hebner had tried to get some one 


son. 

A long, easy swinging 
ground swell was running 
when Otto approached the 
trap in his motor boat. 
Anchoring the boat a short 
distance from shore, he 
rowed up to the trap head 
in his sharpie; he expected 
a rather hard three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and so 
lost no time in getting to 
work. 

He had scarcely begun to 
haul up the floor of the trap 
when he noticed that a few 
of the meshes of the new 
net were torn. As he went 
on from one stake to the 
next, he found several other 
places where the net had 
been torn. 

‘*Well, I’d like to know 
what did that?’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘I never got a 
fish in this trap before that 
knew enough to bite its 
way out!’’ 

He stooped to examine 
another break in the twine. 
‘*But I guess, by the looks, they all got away 
on me this time—all except the dead ones. ’’ 

Floating about on the water were scores of 
flatfish and sea bass and a few small yellow- 
fins. Otto had found dead fish at other times, 
especially after the trap had stood unhauled 
for several days, and so thought little about 
the matter. 

He had raised the floor of the trap several 
feet by this time. Leaning cautiously forward, 
he peered into the water. At the moment the 
sun was behind a cloud and the water was 
not. very clear. 

‘*Sure’s you’re born,’’ he exclaimed after a 
long scrutiny, ‘‘a swordfish! And it’s dead, 
too, I think.’’ 


This was the first time that he had ever | 


caught a swordfish in his nets, but he had 
heard other fishermen tell of catching sword- 
fish and sharks in their traps farther down 
the beach; according to their accounts they 
had almost always found the fish dead—ex- 
hausted, apparently, by their frantic attempts 
to escape. 

Wishing to make sure beyond doubt, how- 
ever, that there was no life in this fellow, 
Otto thrust his scoop net into the water and 
jabbed it at the fish. 

It was evident on the instant that there was 
still plenty of life in the big fish. 
like a flash and darted to the other side of the 


It turned | 


“Oy George C.Lane 








the trap stakes swayed under its furious attack. 
The water became roiled and Otto lost sight 
of the fish. He knew well enough now what 
had torn his net and killed the numerous fish 
that he had found floating in his trap. He 
tried to think of some way of ending the 
damage that the swordfish was even now doing 
to his twine. 

His only weapons were his scoop net and 
his fish knife—a keen-edged implement with 
a ten-inch blade. Untwisting a strand of his 
painter, he bound the knife securely to the 
handle of the scoop net. 

A moment after he had tied the last knot, 





the big fish, tiring of its useless attacks on the 
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THERE WAS ONLY AN INCH OR TWO BETWEEN HIM AND THE FISH 
AS IT FLASHED ABOVE HIM AND STRUCK THE NET. 


farther wall of the trap, came again within 
view. Immediately Otto raised his improvised 
harpoon and let drive. 

It was a well-aimed blow, and the knife 
blade struck the fish close to its huge dorsal 
fin. Drawing back his weapon, Otto prepared 
to make another thrust. But the fish swerved 
suddenly and made straight for the sharpie. 

The young fisherman thrust again, and 
missed. The fish’s sword pierced the side of 
the boat with such force that Otto, who was 
frantically trying to recover his balance after 
his misdirected lunge, was thrown headlong 
into the trap. 

As he went under, the tail of the swordfish 
lashed the water furiously above his head. 
Still clinging to his weapon, he gained the 
surface and swam for the opposite side of the 
trap. Althouglt the scoop net made his prog- 
ress rather difficult, he had no thought of 
parting with his weapon. 

The next instant the fish had freed itself from 
the wrecked sharpie and the tangle of netting. 
An occasional splash of water showed that it 
had started again on a round of the trap. 

Otto was in a perilous predicament. He 


| was imprisoned in the trap, which was not 


more than fifty feet wide and sixty feet long. 
And his fellow prisoner was an enraged sword- 
fish ! 

He decided to turn back toward the sharpie. 





trap. The stout twine bulged outward and | If he could only get outside the twine walls 


before the swordfish discovered him, he might 
still have another chance at it with his har- 
nm. 

When Otto had almost reached the sharpie 
the sun came out again and the water became 
clearer. Looking round for another sign of 
the -fish, he saw ifs fin, salting the | ees 
seargely five yards 4w . 

“Phe fisherthan hail, Me is thoment hi Which 
te taise his weapon. As he got both hands 
on the handle he sank fe-the’ figot of ‘the “trap 
arid dangai apwara. : ‘She knife: catight® the 
Big. figh square in’ the ‘belly, and the blade 
sank nearly to the handle. But the wound 
seemed only to increase the fury of the 
swordfish. Encountering the net again, it 
lashed about furiously in an attempt to break 
through, and its thrashing tail struck Otto in 
the shoulder with numbing force. Weak from 
the pain of the blow, he struggled to the 
surface. 

That was a strange fight. Each was anxious 
to kill the other, and each was even more 
determined to get out of the trap. Although 
the fisherman was a good swimmer, the odds 
were greatly against him. He was equipped 
with a formidable weapon, but it was awk- 
ward to use as a means of defense; and he 
knew well enough that one thrust of the big 
fish’s sword would make anendofhim. More- 
over, the fish had the enormous advantage of 
being in its native element; its movements 
were lightning quick. The scoop net ham- 
pered Otto so much that as he came to the 
surface he slipped the knife off the handle of 
the net and stuck it into his belt. With both 
arms free, he started swimming once more 
toward the sharpie; but the next instant his 
feet became tangled in a section of the net 
that had become loosened from the trap stakes. 
He felt himself being dragged beneath the 
surface. 

He tried desperately to free himself, but the 
warp and twine remained taut, and he was 
steadily dragged down. Drawing out his 
knife, he reached down to cut away the 
twine, but at that moment the approaching 
swordfish threatened him. 
Otto was now close to the 
outer wall of the trap. 
Grasping the twine meshes, 
he pulled himself down- 
ward in a frantic effort to 
avoid the sword and the 
thrashing tail. There was 
only an inch or two be- 
tween him and the fish as 
it flashed above him and 
struck the net. The twine 
walls bulged, but did not 
break under the creature’s 
attack. As the fish tore at 
the net, Otto struck up- 
ward twice; he put all his 
strength into the blows. 
The last thrust seemed to 
take effect, but whether 
he had struck a vital spot 
he could not tell. He only 
realized that he must get 
to the surface at once. 

The blood drummed 
painfully in his head, and 
his Jungs seemed to be on 
the point of bursting. With 
a desperate effort he drew 
his feet up beneath him, 
and slashed at the twine 
that still held them. Grad- 
ually everything went 
black before his eyes. His 
knife strokes grew feebler ; 
but he hacked away, half 
consciously, at his bonds. 
All thought of danger from 
the swordfish gave way to 
the more imminent danger 
of drowning. 

At last he seemed to be free. Faint and 
dizzy, he fought his way upward. Closer and 
closer he came to the surface, and then he 
felt the tangle of net still dragging at one 
foot. Summoning his last bit of strength, 
he groped for the wall of the trap, clutched 
its stout meshes and pulled with all his 
strength. Inch by inch he dragged himself 
toward the surface, pulling the weight on his 
foot along with him. At last he got his head 
out of water. 

His lungs were half filled with water, and 
for a moment Otto fought to get his breath. 
Then, when his senses had cleared somewhat, 
he cut away the tangle that still held his 
foot. 

There was no sign of the swordfish any- 
where. The sharpie lay alongside the trap, 
gunwales under. The twine wall still held 
Otto prisoner. Although satisfied that the big 
fish had been disabled, Otto did not care to 
risk swimming across the trap to the opening 
at the leader. Instead he cut a slit in the 
net large enough to let him through, and swam 
over to the power boat. 

Half an hour later he had finished hauling 
the trap. The twine was not so badly torn 
as he had feared it was; but of course he had 
to take it all up to repair it. However, the 
sale of his swordfish, which weighed nearly 
three hundred pounds, helped considerably 
toward paying for the damages to his net. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E who neglects an opportunity is taking a 
chance. 


Running Fast is vain, O Strong One, 
When the Road you’re on’s the Wrong One. 
HE time-for cultivating repose is not 
during working hours. 
N spite of the war, or perhaps on account 
of it, the ‘‘Christmas mail’’ that left New 
York for Europe early in December was 
heavier than usual. It filled 8,550 sacks, and 
included money orders for $3,158,797—about 
twice the amount sent a year ago. 


NCREASED railway efficiency in the 
United States appears in the greater amount 
of freight that each train hauls. In 1894 the 
average trainload of freight was only 180 tons; 
in 1914 it was 452 tons. Handling the freight 
traffic of 1914 with the average train of 1894 
would have meant running 1,600,000,000 train 
miles, instead of 638,000,000. 


MONG all the medals of honor that various 
governments confer, the Victoria Cross 
has a special value of its own, quite apart 
from what it represents. It is not stamped 
from a steel die, as most medals are, but each 
cross is made separately by skilled workmen 
from the original model, and each is made from 
bronze that was a part of a Russian cannon 
taken by British troops in the Crimean War. 
HAT wounds from artillery projectiles 
may mean is vividly shown in a letter 
from an English officer in Flanders. During 
the attack on Loos a British soldier got the 
end of a German shell in his left thigh. From 
the wound the surgeon first removed the blade 
of a pocketknife, then the bone handle, then a 
trousers button, and, last, the screw ring that 
formed the head of the shell. The man 
recovered. 


O European statesman has been more 
prominent in the dispatches of the past 
few months than Venezelos, former premier 
of Greece; yet in a recent examination only 
nine college boys in a class of fifty-three could 
tell who he is. Some thought that he was a 
Spanish artist, others set him down as a Mex- 
ican rebel, and still others called him respec- 
tively a French cabinet minister, an Italian 
statesman, and a German general. 
N Egyptian picture on canvas, done in 
mineral paints about three thousand years 
ago, was sold in New York the other day. 
As far as we know, it is the oldest painting 
on canvas in the world. It represents a scene 
in Thebes—seven figures in attitudes of venera- 
tion before the goddess Hathor. Until it was 
found in 1905, it lay for many centuries in 
the ruins of a temple in upper Egypt, where 
there was no rain, or even dampness, to dim the 
colors or to destroy the unbleached linen. 
O members of the French army are braver 
or more loyal than the dogs. There are 
not many of them, but the few are highly 
trained. All are sheep dogs, although there 
are five different breeds: the ‘‘ Malinois,’’ 
‘*Gronendael,’’ ‘‘ Bar Rouge,’’ ‘‘ Briare,’’ and 
‘*Berger Allemand,’’ which last, the French 
ofticers say with fine Gallic humor, is the least 
intelligent. When thoroughly trained, the 
dogs are absolutely fearless, and instead of 
being frightened at an exploding shell, will 
usually rush toward it and bark. They do 
both ambulance and patrol work, but are most 
useful in carrying messages. 


HEN we read in the newspapers that 

the American farm crops of 1915 were 
worth nearly $10,000,000,000, and that the 
governments of Europe are borrowing billions 
to carry on the war, we have small idea of 
what those sums mean in terms of gold, which 
is the standard of value. In a vault in the 
United States subtreasury in New York there 
is a pile of gold bars six feet high, six feet 
wide, and eleven feet long—about the size 
of three cords of wood. It is worth more 





than $100,000,000, which is only a tenth of a 
billion. The pile accumulated during the 
closing months of 1915, and is composed wholly 
of British sovereigns, melted down. 


® © 


AS TO PREPAREDNESS. 


i, YOTHING in the President’s annual mes- 
sage aroused greater interest than his 
specific recommendations concerning the 


.| right way to prepare for national defense. 


Mr. Wilson believes that the regular army 
should be increased by some 35,000 men and 
some 1,500 additional commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers. The officers he espe- 
cially wants to recruit and drill the new 
‘*eitizen force, ’’ to be called the ‘‘Continental 
Army,’’ that forms the second part of his plan. 
That force is intended to number 400,000 vol- 
unteers. Each volunteer would have two 
months’ training annually for the three years 
of his enlistment, and then retire to become a 
part of the very considerable body of trained 
reserves that would soon be built up. 

Compared with the force suggested by the 
officers of the War College, —a standing army of 
500,000, and a trained citizen force of 1,000,000 
men, —what the President proposes is decidedly 
modest, but even his conservative programme 
will not have an easy time of it in Congress. 
Many members sincerely oppose any increase 
whatever in our military establishment. Some 
object because they believe that the United 
States ought to refrain from all military prep- 
arations at a time when the folly and horror 
of war are being proved on so stupendous a 
scale. Others object because they fear a 
numerous army as a possible means of oppres- 
sion—a fear that many Americans inherit 
from their Revolutionary forefathers. Still 
others object because they dread the necessary 
expense of carrying out such a plan. 

The expense would be considerable, no doubt, 
but most of the money could easily be supplied 
by retrenchment in other directions. We waste 
millions annually in unnecessary public build- 
ings and useless river and harbor works. By 
abandoning costly and unprofitable navy yards 
and army posts, and by administering both 
the war and the navy departments in a more 
businesslike way, we could save a considerable 
part of the cost of the proposed new army. 
It is mortifying to think that, for a sum only 
twice as great as that which we spend annually 
on our little force, Germany and France get 
splendid armies seven or eight times as large 
as ours, besides trained and equipped reserves 
several millions strong, with which we have 
nothing whatever to compare. 

It is not fair, however, to blame our public 
men alone for the extravagance and the paro- 
chial spirit of our methods of administration. 
Many of them are intelligent men and good 
politicians; they give us precisely the sort of 
service we want and deserve. Whenever the 
people themselves sincerely believe that the 
duty of a representative is, not to milk the na- 
tional treasury for the benefit of his district, 
but to spend the public money wisely and 
economically for the best interests of the whole 
country, they will find a way to enforce that 
lesson on their public men. God grant that it 
may not require another terrible and costly 
war to awaken in us a really intelligent and 
unselfish spirit of patriotism ! 
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THE FLAG. 


HE COMPANION is now printing a 
Twa story by Mr. Homer Greene, one 

of its best writers. Not only is ‘*The 
Flag’’ the title of the story, but the flag is the 
theme and the centre of interest, from begin- 
ning to end. 

In illustrating such a story it would be 
natural, indeed almost inevitable, that the 
artist should introduce here and there a pic- 
ture of the flag; but in Mr. Greene’s story 
there will be nothing of the kind. In none of 
the illustrations will there be any representa- 
tion of the flag or even suggestion of it. 

Our readers will be interested to know the 
reason. Two years ago the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, in which state The Companion is 
published, saw fit to pass a law to prevent the 
misuse of the national and the state flags: an 
object with which every right-minded person 
was and is in cordialsympathy. But, although 
the purpose of the new law was admirable, its 
wording was so stupid and so unintentionally 
inclusive as virtually to prevent any person, 
firm, or corporation in Massachusetts from 
printing or displaying a picture of the flag, no 
matter where or for what purpose. A brew- 
ery, a barroom, or a disreputable hotel may 
keep the flag itself flying all day, but not even 
the most public-spirited organization in the 





state may exhibit a picture of it, although it 
were to head a call for recruits. 

Of course, the legislature did not intend to 
pass a law that could be so interpreted, and 
the attorney - general has given an opinion 
that justifies a liberal reading of the statute. 
Nevertheless, the police force of the state and 
of the various municipalities in it are power- 
less in the matter. They have no choice. If 
some ill-natured person sees fit to complain, 
perhaps to gratify a personal spite, the police 
must act as the law directs, and seize and hold, 
or destroy, the offending publication. 

No doubt, if The Companion were to print 
pictures of the flag in illustrating Mr. Greene’s 
story, and were to defend its right to do so in 
court, it would be victorious. It prefers not 
to do so for two good reasons. First, it be- 
lieves in whole - hearted, patriotic obedience 
to the laws as they are; and secondly, it is 
unwilling to subject its readers to the possible 
annoyance of having an edition of the paper 
delayed or mutilated. 
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BELLS. 


ORE and more, with the enormous 
M multiplication of books, we are com- 

ing to see that, if education means 
knowing all that books have to give us, the 
task is quite hopeless. Fortunately we are 
also coming to see that education means some- 
thing very different—the formation of useful, 
stable, joy-developing habits of life. Yet that 
kind of education is almost as difficult as the 
other; for nothing is harder than planting a 
good habit, unless it be uprooting a bad one. 

Punctuality is perhaps an inheritance with 
a few. With most who have it, it is a result 
of training, and of slow, patient, assiduous 
training. It seems at firstas if we were living 
to-day in a world of necessary punctuality. 
Clocks stare at us from every corner. Whistles 
hoot at us. Bells jar our nerves with momen- 
tary insistence on the things we ought to do and 
the things we have neglected. No doubt the 
monstrous imminence of time afflicts some per- 
sons with a haunting excess of promptitude. 
There are organizations so delicately consti- 
tuted that the reminding bell becomes a mania, 
and each present duty is really ill performed 
because of a painful sense of the one that must 
come after it. : 

But humanity in general is born with a gay 
indifference to the clock, and balks resolutely 
at being driven. No habit more needs to be 
begun early than that of punctuality. Let 
children in school understand that the bell 
means something more than lessons, means 
life. But teachers can do little without the 
help of parents, and parents are altogether too 
slack. How can a child learn the meaning of 
bells when he is given an excuse to-day for 
one thing and to-morrow for another? The 
true way to profit by the bells of school and 
of the world is to be ready for them, for the 
bells of the world take no excuses. 
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THE COLLEGES AND THE NATION. 


F the United States should ever be called 
I on to put into the field a large volunteer 

army, the most pressing need would prove, 
as in England, to be for officers. In view of 
that fact, the question is being asked in many 
quarters, Why do not the colleges and the 
universities, which are trying to produce 
leaders of the people, seize the opportunity to 
train their students for military leadership? 

In every state in the Union there already 
exists at least one institution of higher learning 
that is doing that very thing, and doing it at the 
behest of the national government. Because 
the United States government made grants of 
public land to all the states, the sale of which 
provided each state with a perpetual fund for 
establishing a college, the institutions so 
founded are known as ‘‘land-grant colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,’’ and still 
remain in some degree under the authority of 
the national government. They were estab- 
lished in 1862 by the Morrill act, the original 
conditions of which have since that time been 
only slightly modified. 

The requirement that the students in the 
land-grant colleges be given military training 
was the inevitable outcome of the situation in 
which the North found itself at the beginning 
of the Civil War. Every year of the fifty- 
four that have passed since the passage of 
the Morrill act has increasingly justified its 
provisions for training men for the practical 
pursuits of life; the need of military education, 
on the other hand, has gradually come to seem 
as shadowy as the Civil War itself. Doubtless 
many of the land-grant colleges have been in 





the habit of observing the letter of the condition 
rather than its spirit; doubtless ‘‘drill’’ has 
often been a burden to the students. 

Nevertheless, the military training has gone 
steadily on, until to-day the men who have 
had it are to be found in tens of thousands 
of towns all over the country. In the year 
1914, of the 105,800 students enrolled in fifty- 
two land-grant colleges, 26,600—freshmen, for 
the most part—were taking drill; in some of the 
great state universities, such as Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Illinois, and California, the number of 
men in uniform ranged from 1,100 to 1,600. 
The United States, in addition to its annual 
payment, which in 1914 amounted to over 
$3,500,000, gives to every one of the colleges 
that so desire the services of an officer of the 
regular army as an instructor. 

The value of this foundation for military 
instruction in each state is now receiving gen- 
eral recognition. Secretary Garrison has laid 
emphasis on it; military authorities find much 
promise in it; the students themselves are 
taking to the work in a new spirit of earnest- 
ness and good will. Whatever our views on 
the subject of ‘‘preparedness, ’’ we cannot deny 
that it is a good thing for the young men of 
the land to be brought to recognize the splen- 
did contribution that the nation is making to 
their education, and to feel that they owe a 
duty of service in return. 
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OUR TRADE AFTER THE WAR. 


O question is more perplexing to Amer- 
N ican business men than how the re- 

turn of peace will affect the industries 
of our country. The enormous purchases of 
war material, which caused our total export 
trade in 1915 to reach a figure one thousand 
million dollars greater than in any previous 
year, will, of course, cease when the war is 
over. The productive energies of Europe will 
be released for peaceful industry. What will 
happen to our foreign trade? 

Equally competent experts have given exactly 
opposite answers. Some of them predict an 
immense demand, especially for our steel and 
iron. Europe must rebuild its ruined cities, 
renew its destroyed bridges, and put in con- 
dition again its ports and arsenals. The mate- 
rial for all such purposes will be in urgent 
and immediate demand, and the manufacturers 
of England and the Continent, with their 
supply of able-bodied labor so greatly reduced 
by war, will hardly be able to provide’ it. 
But, as against that view of probable con- 
ditions, other trade experts point out that 
Europe will be poor after its vast expenditure 
on the war, and that, since its first effort will 
be to rebuild its shattered business enterprises 
and to renew its trade profits, its manufac- 
turers will instantly flood the markets of the 
outside world—the only promising customers 
—with merchandise sold at prices with which 
our own manufacturers cannot compete. 

There is much to say for both theories. 
Among other things, the question will arise 
whether, with its supply of workers so reduced, 
Europe can any longer command cheap labor, 
and thereby turn out cheap goods for export at 
a profit. But the chief point of interest is 
what the situation of Europe will actually be 
when the war is over. A recent incident 
throws some light on the question. Early in 
November, five delegates from France, known 
as the French Industrial Commission, arrived 
at New York City. They were practical 
experts from the various manufacturing and 
agricultural trades of France, whose purpose 
it was to study the industrial plants of the 
United States, with a view to re-equipping 
French industry after the war. 

‘*The United States,’’ one of the commis- 
sioners said in an interview, ‘‘has brought 
manufacturing, and, in a degree, agriculture, 
to a point of efficiency that has never been 
dreamed of in my country. All the requisite 
purchase of machinery for re-equipping the 
devastated districts, ’’ he added, ‘‘ will be turned 
over to America when hostilities are over.’’ 
How large that demand will be he indicated 
in part by pointing out that, even before the 
war, France imported more than $100,000, 000 
worth of machinery every year. 

That is a practical sign of the times, of a 
kind that is likely to be repeated from a good 
many other directions. No doubt the need for 
actual reconstruction will be greater in France 
than in any other belligerent European state, 
except Belgium or Poland; but all will have 
some need of it. When the moment comes for 
meeting such requirements, the United States 
will be the only great industrial nation in the 
world with an industrial plant fully equipped 
with the facilities, capital, and labor sufficient 
to produce immediately what Europe will 
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want at once. Some observant English econo- 
mists and financiers lately predicted, even 
when the ‘‘ war demands’’ had begun to 
create widespread industrial activity in this 
country, that the real moment to look for a 
great revival of American trade prosperity 
would be when peace was signed. If the 
result should be that the outside world would 
then have to come to this country for its 
merchandise, as it will certainly have to 
come to our investors to raise money, another 
interesting chapter will have opened in the 
career of the United States as the central 
market of the world—a career that began so 
suddenly and unexpectedly with the European 
war. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. —Secre- 
tary Daniels has at last made public the 
report of the General Board of the Navy, of 
which Admiral. Dewey is president. The 
report expresses the opinion that we ought to 
rely chiefly on our fleet for defense ; and that we 
ought to build a fleet second to none in power, 
to include forty-eight new battleships and 
battle cruisers, and a correspondingly large 
number of scout cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. The programme would require us 
to spend $1,500,000,000 in naval construction 
before 1925.——- Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, 
chairman of the conference committee on 
national preparedness, has resigned from the 
Naval Consulting Board, because he believes 
the administration’s plans for military and 
naval defense are inadequate. 
& 
HE FORD PEACE PARTY.—Mr. Ford 
was obliged by impaired health to abandon 
the peace party he had led to Europe, and he 
sailed from Bergen, Norway, for New York 
on December 24th. He has agreed to support 
liberally the committee that is now in charge 
of the movement, which includes Rev. C. F. 
Aked, Mrs. Joseph Fels, Mr. B. W. Huebsch, 
Mr. Frederick Holt, Rev. J. L. Jones, Judge 
Lindsey, and Mrs. W. B. Lloyd, with Madame 
Schwimmer as advising expert, and Mr. Louis 
P. Lochner as secretary. The party went to 
Stockholm on December 23d, and to Copen- 
hagen on December 29th. 
& 


HE ANCONA AFFAIR.—On Decem- 

ber 29th, a reply to our second note on 
the sinking of the Ancona was reported to be 
on its way. The situation may be compli- 
cated by the sinking of the Japanese steamer 
Yasaka Maru in the Mediterranean Sea by 
a submarine, presumably Austrian. One Amer- 
ican, Mr. W. J. Leigh, is reported to have 
been a passenger. 


EXICO.—An expedition has left Hermo- 

sillo, in Sonora, to reduce the Yaqui 
Indians, who are on the warpath in that 
province, and who have destroyed a consider- 
able amount of foreign-owned mining property. 
——Typhus fever continues to rage in different 
parts of Mexico; the Red Cross awaits only 
General Carranza’s permission to send a medi- 
cal expedition to the capital to fight the dis- 
ease. Three cases of the fever have appeared 
at Laredo, in Texas. 

& 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 

December 23d, the grand jury at New 
York indicted Paul Koenig, R. E. Leyen- 
decker, and Edmund Justice for organizing 
on United States soil a military enterprise 
against a nation friendly to the United States. 
—On December 28th, the same grand jury 
indicted Congressman Frank Buchanan of 
Illinois, former Congressman H. R. Fowler, 
also of Illinois, former Attorney-General F. S. 
Monnett of Ohio, David Lamar, a broker, Capt. 
Franz von Rintelen of the German navy, and 
three men who are officials of ‘‘Labor’s Na- 
tional Peace Council.’? These men are accused 
of conspiracy to organize strikes and to cause 
the destruction of property in factories engaged 
in making arms and ammunition. 


& 
EVOLT IN CHINA.—A revolt has 
broken out in Yiinnan, the most south- 
western of the eighteen provinces of China, 
in protest against the movement to change the 
Chinese government into a monarchy. Tsai 
Ao, formerly governor of the province, is at | 
its head, and he has at least thirty thousand 
troops. The government at Peking has hur- 
ried an army to the scene of trouble. 
& 


RITISH CABINET CRISIS.—The Brit- 

ish ministry faced another serious crisis 
during the week, this time on the question of 
conscription. It appears that Lord Derby’s 
recruiting scheme, although it met with re- 
markable success, did not reach all the men 
that it was hoped to reach; and a strong 
party in the cabinet took the ground that some 
form of conscription ought to be resorted to. 
The most likely plan is a bill obliging all 
unmarried men between nineteen and forty 
to register at once for military service under 





the Derby recruiting system. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR | 
(From December 23d to December 29th.) —_| 


The world waits to see whether or not the | 
Germans, Bulgars, and Turks will try to drive 
the French and British troops out of their | 
intrenchments at Saloniki and into the sea. | 
It is clear that only the unwillingness of the | 
Greek government to permit Turks and Bul- | 
garians to cross the frontier delays the attempt, | 
for the German leaders would take great 
pleasure in finishing the Balkan campaign by | 
expelling the Allies ignominiously from their | 
last foothold there. 

But it is very doubtful whether Germany | 
and Austria will care to spare men enough of | 
their own for this work. They would like | 
Bulgaria to undertake it; but Bulgaria does | 
not wish to sacrifice its men, and if successful | 
to withdraw without | 
keeping Saloniki, | 
which would be a 
very useful place for | 
it. Moreover, an 
advance of Bulgari- | 
ans into Greek terri- | 
tory would anger the | 
Greeks, who are will- | 
ing to believe that | 
Germany means to 
leave their territory | 
intact, but who pro- 
foundly distrust the | 
Bulgarians. It will | 
be interesting to see | 
how the tangle is| 
unraveled. Meanwhile the French and British | 
believe that they have made their position at | 
Saloniki impregnable, and General de Castel- | 
nau, chief of the French general staff, declares | 
that he is only afraid the Germans will decide 
not to make the attack. 

King Peter of Serbia, old and broken by | 
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his misfortunes, has taken refuge in Italy. |]: 


At the time of his flight it was reported that a | 
column of Italian troops had crossed Albania | 
and was preparing to act in concert with the | 
remnants of the Serbian army. Fighting 
continued in the Montenegrin hills, and the 
Montenegrins reported that they had checked 
and repulsed the Austrian invaders. 

The sufferings of the Serbian survivors are 
said to be pitiful. At Monastir the Bulga- 
rians seized for their own army all the sup- 
plies gathered there by the American Red 
Cross for the relief of the Serbians, many of 
whom now are menaced with absolute starva- 
tion. The Bulgarians have taken over the 
administration of a large part of the country, 
and it may be believed that they will do little 
to mitigate the lot of the Serbians. 

Petrograd reported that a Russian force had 
defeated a mixed force of Turks and Persian | 
rebels with German officers not far from | 
Teheran, and that, as a result, a new cabinet 
had been formed under Prince Firman Firma, | 
who is declared to be friendiy:to the Entente | 
powers. London heard that the Russian army, | 
after dispersing the Turkish sympathizers in | 
Persia, might codperate with the British forces | 
in Mesopotamia, and hoped the report was true. | 
Those forces under General Townshend are) 
still at Kut el Amara, where they reported that | 
they had repulsed several Turkish attacks. 

Russian troops were also reported on the 
offensive against the Austrians on the Bessa- 
rabian front. 

An army corps of Indian troops has been 
removed from the front in Flanders, presum- | 
ably for service in Egypt. The British are | 
preparing an army of defense along the Suez | 
Canal, probably 300,000 in number. Constan- | 
tinople declared that the Senussi Arabs who | 
live in the desert west of 
Egypt had driven the 
British forees near the 
Tripolitan border back 
with considerable loss. 
London had heard of the 
battle, but said that the 
Arabs were dispersed. 

There was more sharp 
fighting in Alsace for the | 
possession of Hartmanns- | 
weilerkopf, and the losses | 
on_both sides were con- | 
siderable. Apparently | 
the Germans retook the summit, although the | 
French held a part of the trenches they had 
gained the week before. 

Submarines, whether German or Austrian | 
is not clear, continued their -activity in the 
Mediterranean, and sunk several passenger 
ships, each time without warning. One was | 
the French liner Ville de Ciotat; seventy- 
nine lives were lost when she sunk. Another 
was the Japanese ship Yasaka Maru, all of 
whose crew and passengers were saved. The 
Japanese government is said to be determined | 
to take a more active part in the war, and | 
perhaps to aid in the land operations of the 
Allies if the submarines of the Central Euro- 
pean powers attack Japanese shipping. Sev- 
eral British ships were also reported sunk 
during the week. 

Some alarming reports concerning the 
Kaiser’s illness came from Holland and 
Switzerland; one averred that an operation 
on his throat was necessary. No word con- 
cerning his condition came from Berlin. 
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Every out-of-doors day offers 
opportunity for picture taking— 
and there’s more than a passing 
pleasure in a collection of pic- 
tures of your sports and your 


chums. You think more of 
such pictures every day and year. 

Ask father what 4e’d give now 
for a photographic story of 4zs 
boyhood. 

You can take, make and finish 
the pictures yourself by the 
simple 


Kodak System 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies (They work like 
Kodaks) free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 



























































































































































COMRADES 
“by Odell Shepard ~>} 


FIREFLY cried across the night: 
“O lofty star, O streaming light, 

Clear eye of heaven, immortal lamp 
Set high above the dew and damp, 
Thou great high priest to heaven’s king 
And chief of all the choirs that sing 
In golden, endless antiphons 
Of praise before the eternal thrones— 
Hear thou my prayer of worship; thine 
The glory, all the dimness mine! 
I am a feeble glimmering spark 
Vagrant along the lower dark.” 


The star called down from heaven’s roof 

‘Vith humble heart and mild reproof: 

“The power that made the Breath that 
blew 

My fires aglow has kindled you 

With equal love and equal pain, 

With equal toil of heart and brain. 

I am like you a wandering light, 

Your elder comrade in the night; 

We are two sisters, you and I, 

And when we both burn out and die 

It will be scarcely known from far 

Which was the firefly, which the star.” 
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POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
MORALITY. 


ELL, John, what can I do for you?” 
Doctor Brown inquired cordially as 
he came into his study and shook 
hands with John Forbes. 

“TI am applying for a position in a 
bank, sir. Some recommendations 
are required, and I thought you might be willing 
to give me one,” John answered confidently. 

The clergyman sat still, looking very thoughtful. 

“IT ‘certainly should like to recommend you, 
John,” he said at length, “but I have a feeling 
that I ought to be truthful about what I say in 
such a matter, and I am wondering just what I 
ean say truthfully that will impress the bank in 
your favor.” 

John’s face showed surprise. “Why, I can’t 
think of anything very wrong that I have done,”’ 
he said, after a pause. 

“That’s exactly as I had rated you,” replied the 
rector, “and I must admit that the rating does 
not impress me very favorably. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you wanted work as a porter, and the 
bank wanted to know whether you were physically 
strong enough for the work? I might be able to 
mention one hundred diseases you did not have. 
I might make it two hundred, or any other number, 
but that would not answer the question. The bank 
would not want to know how many diseases you 
didn’t have, but how much physical strength you 
did have. You might have no disease at all, and 
yet have almost no strength. 

**I’d like to believe that it was different with you 
morally, but honesty compels me to say I never 
have seen an intimation of it in your life. I never 
heard of your doing anything very wrong, but 
neither have I heard of your doing anything very 
good. I can’t say that you have moral character 
just because you haven’t any great vices. You 
haven’t been positively vicious, as some of your 
friends have, but I sometimes fear that you have 
no more attained a moral character than they; it’s 
even possible that some of them are nearer to it 
than you. 

**You have only drifted. You have let yourself 
float along the line of least resistance. You have 
frittered away your time and your opportunities. 
You just barely escaped failure all the way through 
your high-school course. So far you have escaped 
doing anything very wrong. You also have escaped 
doing anything very good. In fact, you haven’t 
done anything at all.” 

“TI might have expected some efficiency expert 
to look at things that way, but I didn’t think a 
Christian minister would!’’ said John sullenly. 

“That’s exactly the Christian point of view and 
the Christian teaching,” returned the doctor. 
“Jesus, in one of His parables, told of a number of 
people who suffered punishment after death. It 
is a striking fact that not one of them was con- 
demned for wrong things he had done, but for 
right things he had left undone. John Forbes, 
turn about and face the thing squarely. You 
haven’t been a man—you have been a kind of jelly- 
fish. You haven’t been anything positive. You 
have been a trailer, a hanger-on, a negative weak- 
ling. Let me see you for one week positively do 
something that is hard to do, something you are 
disinclined to try and less inclined to stick at, and 
then come back and I’ll give you the recommen- 
dation.” 

‘I’m pretty mad,” said John, “but I’m going to 
do as you say.” 

“I want you to keep mad until you have done 
it,” replied Doctor Brown. 
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STRETCHERS. 


T the sound of Miss Elizabeth’s step, 
Milly, slipping the last corner of the 
last curtain on the stretcher, lifted a 
flushed and tired face. 

“You'd better not!’’ she cried. 
“Better not what, child?” asked Miss 

Elizabeth. “Why didn’t you let me come over 

and help you?” 

“‘Asif I would! You’d have broken your back. 
Mine is broken into forty-’leven pieces, but it’s 
mine. I refuse to be responsible for any other 
person’s. I’ve just made a vow. I make it every 
October, and break it the next October. But of all 
barbarous jobs, putting curtains on stretchers is 
the most barbarous; all the curtains in the world 
aren’t worth it. My fingers get torn to pieces so 
that I’m not iit to see anyone for hours after, and 
all for a bit of rag to keep out the sunlight! And 
I’m not going to do it another year—so now!” 

“You have put them on beautifully,” Miss Eliz- 
abeth said. ‘“They’ll look so pretty to-morrow, 
Milly!”’ 

“They’d better look pretty!” Milly retorted sav- 
agely. 

Miss Elizabeth laughed. “I’d like to pick you 
up and put you to bed, child. Oh, you needn’t look 
at methat way! I haven’t lived to be sixty years 
old without knowing the impossible when I see it. 
Besides, I know exactly what a prickly, fussy job 
itis. But it’s mighty like life, child.” 

“I’m sorry for life, then.” Milly’s curtain 
temper was clearly in full possession of her, but 
Miss Elizabeth did not seem to mind. 

“Once,” she said musingly, “I made up my mind 
I wouldn’t stretch the curtains. I’d justiron them; 

















I knew I could get them smooth enough and even 
enough. You can guess what happened: I stood 
them two days, and then pulled them down, rinsed 
them, and put them on the stretchers. I’ve thought 
of that often, when I’ve rebelled over some little 
prickly piece of life. It came to me slowly that it 
was, perhaps, just these little, prickly, unheroic, 
annoying things that keep coming and coming, 
and bruising, and tearing our hearts that stretch 
the soul. If we were allowed our way,—the smooth 
and easy and pleasant way,—I expect we’d turn 
out badly warped, and twisted, and uneven. I’ve 
been proud of you a hundred times since your 
mother died, dear.” 

“I might have known you’d turn it into a par- 
able,” Milly protested; but her eyes were full of 
shy gratitude. She would look at the curtains for 
comfort now, on the days when things were hard. 
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THE RIME OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
MARINER. 


BOUT the year 1781, according to an old col- 

A lection of historical miscellany published 

nearly a century ago, a sloop, called the 

Good Intent, that was known about the Boston 

wharves by the name of “Copper Bottom,’’ was 

owned by William Rotch and others, among whom 
was said to be the Hon. John Hancock. 

By order of the Board of War, then sitting in 
Boston, this vessel was seized for some violation 
of the law. Ichabod Plaisted, the-naval officer of 
the port, made the seizure. He was not a man 
of any learning or of very much wit, and he begged 
a certain Captain Dowse of his acquaintance to 
help him write the letter in which he should advise 
the Board of War of the proceedings under its 
order. The worthy captain, who loved a joke 
very dearly, composed the following epistle, which 
Mr. Plaisted very gravely approved and forwarded, 
hidden rimes and all, to the “honorable Board of 
War”: 

“Gent. Your orders respecting the sloop Good 
Intent I received last night, and straightway I 
went On board of said vessel, and in the State’s 
name Made a seizure thereof; but soon after came 
Some riotous persons, whose names I could men- 
tion, On board of said vessel to cause her detention 
—Lock’d the men I had placed as guards, in the 
roundhouse; And kept them confined there, as 
snug as a dormouse. They instantly made what 
dispatch they were able, and soon stripped the 
vessel of sails, rigging and cable. She’d a cargo 
on board, of codfish, and inions, And a lot of sperm 
oil (in good Whig’s opinions)— Was destined direct 
for the isle of Jamaica With 2 sets of papers, lest 
a cruiser should take her. In this state she re- 
mains, and I wait further orders—Which I beg 
you to hasten, to stop new disorders. I need add 
no more lest time should be wasted; but remain 
with respect, Yours, Ichabod Plaisted.” 


® © 


ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR. 


CORRESPONDENT of the London Times 
A who has been traveling in Holland writes to 
his paper some interesting observations 
concerning the curious conditions that prevail 
along the frontier between neutral Holland and 
belligerent Germany and Belgium. 

There is one extraordinary place, he says, where 
the frontier runs up the middle of the street, so 
that Dutch and German shops face each other 
across barriers of barbed wire. On the farther 
side of the street runs a tramway, which is in 
Germany. I had been told that I should see 
women conductors, but that was not true. The 
conductors are soldiers who have been wounded 
and are not fit for service. Separated from the 
tramway by a high wire fence, a strip of neutral 
ground twelve feet wide runs down the middle of 
the street. Then comes another fence,—of barbed 
wire this time,—and the narrow bit of road and 
pavement on the near side are in Holland. The 
passages between the respective territories are 
narrow openings where the streets cross. They 
are guarded by sentries of the two countries on 
either side. It is a busy street, up and down which 
the ordinary town life flows continuously; but on 
one pavement all the soldiers who stroll about are 
dressed in Dutch uniforms, and on the other side 
they are Germans. Between them, very much like 
the bars of animals’ cages, run the double lines of 
wire fencing; and little Dutch street boys talk to 
the German street boys through the meshes. 

It was down this street that, at the beginning of 
the war, the Dutch population watched for four 
days and nights the German army marching south- 
ward to Belgium. 

Many of the villages immediately on the frontier 
lead nowadays a confusing existence, with their 
heads, as it were, in one country and their tails in 
another, and a belt of barbed wire round their 
middles. In most of these places the chief work 
of the Dutch sentries is to search the people who 
pass, lest they be carrying illicit pats of butter or 
other contraband in their pockets; whereas the 
German guards are mostly concerned with keeping 
a lookout for deserters from the German army or 
for able-bodied Belgians who want to escape from 
German rule. At some places an electric current 
runs through the barbed-wire fence. That is the 
case at the extreme southwestern frontier, where 
the Meuse makes a boundary. A line of posts 
carrying electrified wires runs all along the Ger- 
man bank, and at night searchlights play up and 
down the line and into the sky, searching alter- 
nately for fugitives and aéroplanes. 

A woman trundles up to one of these wire fences 
with a sack of apples in a wheelbarrow, and an- 
other woman meets her with an empty wheelbar- 
row on the other side. With the help of the sentries 
the sack is heaved across from Holland into Ger- 
many, and, after exchanging a few commonplaces 
of the day, the two women, who look like sisters, 
depart on their respective ways. Again, a woman 
appears on the German (or Belgian) side with a 
parcel wrapped in paperin herhand. An old man 
hobbles up from Holland, and the kindly Dutch 
sentry once more acts as go-between. The old 
man unwraps the parcel and discloses a pot of 
honey and a small three-cornered packet of sweets. 
It is a daughter, married to a man on the Belgian 
side, dutifully bringing ‘comforts’ to her old 
Dutch father. She does it every day, the sentry 
says. 

I have visited also Baarle-Hertog, which is the 
Belgian core, as it were, of the Dutch town of 
Baarle-Nassau—a little Belgian enclave in the 
middle of Holland. Here is a Belgian church, and 
a post office that does a thriving business with 
visitors in Belgian postage stamps. There is no 
need of sentries here, for the Germans cannot get 
at Baarle-Hertog, and it remains inviolate, the 
invisible frontier running through the middle of 
the main streets. From here to the real frontier 





you run along a road that is Dutch, whereas the 
ditch at the side is Belgian; and at the railway 
station, which is the station of Baarle in Holland 
and of Wielde in Belgium, is the most Gilbertian 
situation to be found on all the frontier. 

Across the floor of the ticket office, cutting diag- 
onally through the square pattern of the tiling, 
aud out across the platforms on either side, runs 
a line of thinner tiles in which are inset the names 
“Nederland” on one side and “Belgique” on the 
other. It is a case of very literally ‘‘toeing the 
line.” On both platforms the sentries of the two 
countries face each other only a yard or two apart. 


*® 


THE GREAT COPPER BOULDER OF 
THE ONTONAGON. 


UMORS of the existence of copper along the 
shores of Lake Superior were generally 
current among the Indians east of the 

Mississippi from an early time. The first explor- 
ers and missionaries frequently came upon copper 
in the possession of tribes that were remote from 
any mineral region, and when they made inquiries 
learned that it had been obtained by barter from 
a people who lived “on a river that emptied into a 
big lake.” 

At last the gossip of the wilderness became ex- 
plicit. The source of all this copper was a great 
nugget, a mighty boulder of native copper, ex- 
posed in the edge of a bluff in the valley of the 
Ontonagon River, six or eight leagues only from 
its mouth in Lake Superior. The first white man 
who actually saw the boulder was Alexander 
Henry, who journeyed up the river in 1775. 

In 1819, Gen. Lewis Cass, at that time Governor 
of Michigan, in an exploring trip round Lake 
Superior, turned aside to see the boulder, but got 
lost in the woods and failed to find it. Through 
one of the men who had been a member of the 
Cass expedition, Mr. Julius Eldred, a merchant of 
Detroit, became interested, and began to plan 
how he could remove the boulder to civilization. 

In 1841, Eldred went in from Sault Sainte Marie 
to the Ontonagon country, and began negotiations 
with Chief O-ko-no-do-kan for the purchase of the 
boulder. After some discussion a bargain was 
struck for $150. Eldred at once prepared to remove 








THE COPPER BOULDER OF THE ONTONAGON. 


the boulder. But with the means at his command 
he was only able to clear the earth away from its 
base, and get it up a few feet on blocks. 

In 1843, Mr. Eldred returned to the task. He 
had got from the United States mineral agent 
permission to exploit for mining purposes the 
section on which the boulder was located, but was 
surprised to find on his arrival that a party of 
Wisconsin miners were already operating under 
a permit from the Secretary of War. Mr. Eldred 
solved the difficulty by buying the rock from the 
new claimants for $1,365. 

After a week’s work his men got the boulder, 
which weighed about three tons, up the fifty-foot 
bank to level ground. Next they cut timbers, 
hewed out log rails for a track, and finally got the 
huge mass on a car that could be dragged by means 
of a capstan and pulleys. For four miles, up hill 
and down, through ravines, swamp, and forest, 
they toiled with their burden. 

At the mouth of the river, Mr. Eldred met an 
order from the Secretary of War directing General 
Cunningham, the land agent, to seize the rock and 
transport it toWashington, and to allow Mr. Eldred 
$700 compensation for his labor. Since that amount 
was clearly inadequate, General Cunningham per- 
mitted Mr. Eldred to take the boulder to Detroit 
on board the schooner Alg m. It was exhib- 
ited there for a month; then the United States 
government demanded it, and it was sent to 
Washington by way of Buffalo, the Erie Canal, 
and New York City. 

The rock was taken to the quartermaster’s 
bureau of the War Department, left in the yard,and 
almost forgotten for many years. Later it found 
a home in the National Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where, doubtless, some readers 
of this article have seenit. Congress finally reim- 
bursed Mr. Eldred for his expenses by paying him 
$5,664.98. 

® 


AT LONG FALLS. 


T was determined to have a new bridge and 

dam over Long: Falls. A neighboring town 

wanted electric power; the county wanted a 
safer and better bridge ; and the lumber company, 
which had a long and valuable log chute, was 
ready to have that improved and strengthened. 
The work of replacing the woodwork with steel 
girders and cement piers and sides had been well 
and safely done. The workmen were completing 
and testing the stop-log apparatus of the dam, 
when a big pry stick broke and two men were 
hurled backward. One fell into the log chute and 
was swept with great speed down into the river 
beyond. A log makes this journey in four seconds, 
and this man went down in about the same time. 
He kept his presence of mind, and when he was 
plunged into the pool at the other end, he swam 
as hard as he could under the water to escape the 
logs whirling above his head. When he came to 
the surface he was in comparatively quiet water, 
and swam easily to the shore; but his companion 
did not fare so well. 

Both sides of the cut through which the water 
falls are rough and jagged. The water is lashed 
into fury. From the angry, tossing flood, mist and 
spray constantly rise. 

The second workman was plunged, not into the 
log chute, but into this roaring chasm. He was a 
clever waterman, and, quick as a cat, he turned in 
the air and caught at one of the jagged rocks. His 
hold, however, was very precarious. 

“Hold on!’ shouted the foreman. “We'll get you 
a rope!’’ 

The men hurried to bring help; but the man’s 
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hold began to slip. He clung as well as he could, 
but there was nothing to dig his fingers into, and 
down he went into the boiling water. 

But he was caught by a broken limb of a tree 
that lay amidst the rocks. The men on the dam 
shouted to him to hold on. They worked franti- 
cally. They shot a line across the river and 
passed a strong rope to the opposite bank. That 
was now lowered in the hope that the man could 
seize it. But he was choking in the spray, and 
ae from the limb without being able to help 


Then the man who had gone down the log chute 
asked the privilege of going out on the rope to 
rescue his comrade. The rope was hauled in and 
he was tied fast to it. Then he was lowered over 
the waters. 

The men above could hardly see what was hap- 
pening, so thick was the rising mist; but they 
swung the daring rescuer lower and lower until it 
seemed that he must reach his friend. There 
came a reassuring tug on the line. 

Then the spray whirled aside for a moment, and 
the spectators saw the man who had been hanging 
on the tree lifted high over the rocks, only to fall 
again into the raging flood. The rescuer made 
frantic efforts to reach his fellow. That effort 
was too much for the ropes that bound him. He, 
too, fell into the roaring water. 

The men on shore climbed hastily down the 
rocky bank. In an eddy at the bottom of the 
first mad rush of water they found the man who 
had bravely gone to the rescue of his mate. 
He was unconscious, one arm was broken, and 
his body was badly lacerated. They dragged him 
out and worked over him until consciousness 
returned. But the body of the other man was 
not found until the next spring. 


* © 


SAVING THE HOLIDAYS. 


HE talkative barber, at whom so much 

ridicule is directed, is by no means always 

devoid of real information and philosophy. 

A traveler of that sex which must daily choose 

between a safety razor and a ready tongue, entered 

‘a barber shop in a county-seat village in the 
Ozarks. 

The barber, a placid, unhurried fellow of fifty, 
who had done the shaving and hair cutting for the 
town for thirty years, was already occupied. 

“Is this the only shop in town?” asked the 
stranger, who was accustomed to being in a hurry 
when he had nothing to do. 

“Ves.” 

“And are you the only barber?” 

“Yes.” The barber stopped to strop his razor, 
and looked casually at the stranger to see why he 
was in such a rush. 

“Don’t you have any help on Saturdays?” The 
day was Saturday. 

“When school is out my boy helps me,” replied 
the elderly barber. 

“School? You don’t have school on Saturday?” 

The barber nodded. Again he stropped his 
razor and looked out of the window at the idlers 
on the street and in the courthouse yard. 

“And it’s a mighty good plan, too,” he added 
reflectively. ‘You see, Saturday is a natural loaf- 
ing day. No one works on Saturday, and you 
can’t expect children to. But we send ’em to 
school and save that day. 

*‘Monday is wash day; and after they help with 
the washing all day, they are glad to go back to 
school on Tuesday!”’ 

* © 


LINCOLN’S ARMCHAIR. 


HERE is an interesting story of Abraham 

Lincoln’s quaint humor that turns on his 

habit of sitting with his long legs thrown 
over one arm of his chair. That was a habit 
common among country lawyers sixty or seventy 
years ago, and Lincoln never got over it. 

Very fond of the ease he found in old slippers, 
he would often meet his official family with them 
(on his feet, and during Cabinet meetings he would 
sometimes sit with one or both legs dangling 
across the chair. 

In the Cabinet room was an armchair, which 
from the constant battering of the Presidential 
legs had grown weak, and seemed almost ready to 
shake to bits. A few days after Lincoln’s second 
inauguration there was a Cabinet meeting, and 
one of the Cabinet ministers noticed the old chair 
and remarked on its rickety appearance. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ he said, as he gazed down on 
the old wreck that stood at the head of the table, 
“that the United States ought to furnish the Presi- 
dent with a better chair than that.” 

Lincoln screwed up his face into a comical 
smile, 

“What is the matter with that chair?’ he asked. 
“Shabby as it is, there are thousands of men in 
this country who would be delighted to occupy it.” 


® © 


A JUST JUDGE. 


HERE is an old New England squire whose 

knowledge of the statute law is limited, but 

who has decided views as to common justice. 
Not long ago a certain Zed Smith was brought 
before him, charged with larceny. It appeared 
from the evidence that Zed had rented a horse 
from a farmer to do some hauling, and that, during 
the period the animal had remained in his posses- 
sion, he had fed it from the owner’s stock of grain, 
although the agreement was that Zed himself 
should supply the feed. Ht was charged by the 
farmer, therefore, with the theft of two bushels 
of oats and corn. 

“The statutes made and provided,” the old squire 
announced ponderously, “say that theft is to 
convert to your own use the property of another. 
The horse is the servant of the owner, not of Zed, 
and Zed converted them oats to the horse’s use, 
not his—so I acquit Zed of stealin’ them oats—he 
ain’t guilty of larceny.” 

Zed rose, thanked the squire, and was about to 
leave the room when the old man called him back. 

“As I said, Zed,” he remarked, with a gleam of 
humor in his eye, ‘‘you ain’t guilty of larceny, but 
you shore air guilty of something, and I’m goin’ to 
send you to jail for a month for it.” 


* © 


EXPLANATORY. 


se HY are you raising the price of milk two 
W cents?”’ asked the housewife grimly. 
“Well, you know,” returned the milk- 
man, clearly embarrassed, but glib, nevertheless, 
“winter is coming on, and —” 
“Oh, I see,” interrupted the woman. “The 
water will be needed for making ice.” 
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WHEN LITTLE BEAR 
BRAGGED. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 
NE rainy day the three bears were sit- 
ting by the fire in their comfortable 
house in the woods, telling stories. 
First Father Bear would tell a story, and then 
Mother Bear would tell a story, and then 
Father Bear would have a turn again. Be- 
tween times Little Bear asked questions. 

The three were happy and merry until 
Mother Bear told the old story about the race 
between the hare and the tortoise, and how 
the slow-going tortoise was the first to reach 
the goal because the hare took a nap and did 
not wake up until after the tortoise had passed 
him and had won the race. 

**You see,’? Mother Bear explained, ‘‘the 
hare was so sure he could win that he did not 
even try to reach the goal quickly. He was 
so swift-footed that he thought he could go to 
sleep if he chose and still come out ahead of 
the patient tortoise. ’’ 

‘‘Wasn’t he silly!’’ exclaimed Little Bear. 
‘Tf I were going to run a race with Grandpa 
Tortoise, I should go this way until I reached 
the goal!’? And Little Bear pranced up and 
down the room until he made the porridge 
bowls rattle in the cupboard. ‘‘I guess I 
should know enough to know that Grandpa 
Tortoise would keep stepping ahead and step- 
ping ahead and get to the goal in time! You 
would not catch me taking any naps if I 
started out to run a race with anyone!’’ 

Mother Bear laughed, but Father Bear looked 

solemn; he did not like to hear Little Bear 
brag. 
‘*So you think, Son Bear,’’ said he, ‘‘that, 
if you should run a race with Grandpa Tor- 
toise, you would be wiser than our old friend, 
Peter Hare?’’ ; 

‘*T know I should,’’ bragged Little Bear. 
‘*T’d say, ‘Good-by, Grandpa Tortoise!’ and off 
I’d start, and I should beat him before he had 





DADDIES AND LADDIES. 
BY DENIS A. McCARTHY. 


Oh, the world is filled with daddies— 
Not a place but has its share; 
And they’re loved by little laddies, 
Here, and there, and everywhere; 
And each little laddie’s daddy 
Thinks: him better than the rest, 
And each daddy’s little laddie 
Loves his own dear daddy best! 


And there are so many daddies, 

Plain and handsome, poor and rich, 
’Tis a wonder little laddies 

Can distinguish which is which; 
But at picking out his daddy 

Every laddie stands the test, 
For each daddy’s little laddie 

Loves his own dear daddy best. 
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time to think. Then, afterward, if I were 
sleepy and wanted to, I should take a nap.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ said Father Bear, ‘‘I shall 
see Grandpa Tortoise, and if he is willing to 
run a race with a silly little fellow like you, 
you shall have your chance, and Peter Hare 
shall be the ju 

So it came about that, when the rain was 
over, the friends of the three bears and of the 
hare and the tortoise met in the woods to see 
the fun. 

Little Bear noticed that before the race 
began, the hare and the tortoise were laughing 


DRAWN BY WALT HARRIS 
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about something, but he did not even wonder 
what it was. He had nothing to worry about. 

At last the word was given: ‘‘One, two, 
three, go!l’’ 

Away went the tortoise, slow and easy. 
Off started Little Bear, running so fast that 
he was out of breath before he had passed the 
first oak tree, and was glad to stop a second 
and have a drink of dew from an acorn cup 
that Friend Treetoad offered him. 

‘*Thank you,’’ remarked Little Bear, as he 
returned the cup, ‘‘but that was not enough. 
I shall have to step over to the spring. ’’ 

‘*Remember how the hare lost the race,’’ 
Friend Treetoad warned him. 

**Oh, I shall not go to sleep,’’ answered 
Little Bear, ‘‘and, really, Grandpa Tortoise 
walks slower than I thought he did.’’ 

Beside the spring were a number of Little 
Bear’s old friends dressed in green satin coats, 
who were playing leapfrog. They asked 
Little Bear to play with them, and soon he was 
showing the frogs what long leaps he could 





make; and then, in a little while, many baby 
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rabbits came and joined in the fun. The next 
that Little Bear knew, he was chasing baby 
rabbits over the rocks and catching nuts that 
the squirrels threw to him from the tree tops 
and having a joyful playtime. 

An hour passed quickly, and then Little 
Bear suddenly remembered that he had started 
out to-run a race. Back he ran to the path 
and away he flew toward the goal, while the 
baby rabbits laughed and danced and danced 
and laughed. Father Bear had sent them to 
play with Little Bear, but they did not know 
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why he had sent them until that minute. 
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Stepping along, stepping along, slowly but 
surely, Grandpa Tortoise had reached the goal, 
just as he had in the long-ago day when he 
ran the race with the hare. Little Bear, as 


| he came near the goal, heard the neighbors 


shouting, ‘‘Hurrah for the champion! Hurrah 
for the champion! Hurrah for Grandpa Tor- 
toise!’’? Even Father Bear was shouting. 

Little Bear remembered his manners and, as 
his father had told him what to do if he lost 
the race, straightway walked up and shook 
hands with Grandpa Tortoise. And the hare, 
although he must have been laughing in his 
sleeve, remembered his manners, too, and did 
not let anyone see him laugh. 

After that the old friends and neighbors 
went home with the three bears to eat black- 
berries and honey and to tell stories round the 
fire. Grandpa Tortoise went, too; he had 
traveled so slowly that he was not even tired. 
Little Bear asked a few questions, as usual, 
that afternoon when the stories were told, but 
he did not brag; and when Peter Hare winked 





at him once or twice he laughed. 








BIRTHDAYS. 
BY MORGAN SHEPARD. 


SUNDAY. 
The Diamond Child (A Pure Spirit). 


Your gem is like a dewdrop clear 
That drinks the morning light, 

And takes the sunshine to its heart 
Until its soul is white. 

So shall your life be fine and true, 
Your spirit pure and bright. 


MONDAY. 
The Pearl Child (Innocence). 


Your gem was once a baby’s smile 
That touched a mother’s tear, 

Then changed by magic to a Pearl 
All velvety and clear. 

So Innocence shall guard your life 
And make your presence dear. 


TUESDAY. 
The Ruby Child (Charity and Dignity). 


Your gem once lived inside a heart— 
A brave, kind heart that bled 
For sad hearts till each precious drop 

Turned to a ruby red. 
So kindly deeds and dignity 
Shall ever crown your head. 


WEDNESDAY. 
The Amethyst Child (Peace, Sincerity). 


Your gem, the Amethyst, is like 
The blue sky after rain, 

Or like the heart whose purest joy 
Has known the flood of pain. 

So shall your life’s Sincerity 
Bring Peace without a stain. 


THURSDAY. 


The Sapphire Child (Courage, Constancy, 
Truth). 


Your gem is like the good God’s sky 
And like its truest blue; 
With crowning heights, and me 

And goodness breaking through. 
So Truth and Constancy are yours, 
With Courage strong and true. 


lights, 





FRIDAY. 
The Emerald Child (Happiness, Immortality). 


Your gem, the Emerald, has the green 
Of meadows and the sea, 

With all their joy and throbbing Hope 
That lives eternally. 

So with your life undying faith 
A happiness shail be. 


SATURDAY. 
The Turquoise Child (Success, Prosperity). 


Your gem, the Turquoise, was a spot 
Of springtime hid away 

By Mother Earth to give to you 
On lucicy Saturday. 

So you will prosper, and Success 
Will follow on your way. 
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HINESE boys 
and girls are 
just as fond of 
toys and games as 


very hard, some of them like 
our rock candy, but they taste 
good to him. He also likes 
the queer nuts, melon seeds, 
and bits of sugar cane that 
he buys in the streets from 
a man who goes round with two baskets hanging 
from a pole that he carries across his shoulders. 

Besides his big pocket, Ah Sen has very long 
sleeves, and is quite likely to have some of his 
treasures stowed away in them, for a Chinese 
boy. always uses his sleeves for pockets. 


the palm of their hand, and try to see how long 
they can keep it going. They also have another 
ball game, like battledore and shuttlecock, only 
they keep the shuttlecock going with the sole of 
the foot. 

Even the babies have their toys to bite and 


wear a string of Chinese coins and other 
small things that the fathers and the 
mothers call charms, because they think 
they help to keep the baby from being sick 


little faces you would hardly think so. 


no difference to Ah 
His sweetmeats are 












toys that the children buy, also from a 


man on the street, are generally cheap figures 
of animals, or of human beings, made of clay or 


little Chinese girls play at ‘‘hitting the 
a game of which all of them are very 
They bounce the ball on the’ floor with 


Round their necks they usually 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF CHINA. 


BY AMY B. JOHNSON. 
















does, which seems strange to us; 


hang in the air. 


Chinese girls do not play much with dolls, but both they and 
the boys spin tops, which are made of bamboo, and hum loudly. 
The children get much excited over Punch and Judy shows. 
They also dearly love to keep pets, such as goldfish, rabbits, 
They have many 
riddles, nursery rimes, and games that they play together. 
Some of the games are very much like those that the children of America and of 
Europe play, such as blindman’s buff and puss in the corner, which they call ‘‘the 
Hide and seek, too, is the same as in this country, but 


birds, and even some kinds of insects. 


water demon seeking a den.’’ 
they have many games 
that we know nothing 
about. 

Sometimes they make 
themselves into a centi- 
pede,—which means a 
creature of a hundred 
legs,— by all joining 
hands, from the tallest 
down to the smallest 
tot. Each one then puts 
her head under her arm, 
and all follow the move- 
ments of the tall one at 
the head of the line, 
winding in and out ina 
very funny and snake- 
like way. 

In some of the other 
games, too, the chil- 
dren play that they are 
animals, birds, insects, 
or vegetables, and try 
in every way that they 
know to imitate what 
they represent. 












or getting hurt. They are 
at least good to play with. 

Sometimes a very small 
boy flies a very big kite, 
the children of other lands, although to look at their | and his father and his grandfather like to fly kites as well as he 
but kite flying is a great 

The little Chinese boy, Ah Sen, has a big pocket | amusement for boys and men in China, where they make 
in the front of his red pinafore that he loves to fill | wonderful kites, in the shape of birds, butterflies, and dragons, 
with all sorts of things—bits of string, a top, coins, | with outspread wings—kites that look very gorgeous as they 
and especially candy. The 
candy is usually much mixed 
up with a rather soiled-look- 
ing handkerchief, but that 
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SELLING FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER. 


HERE is a good opportunity to-day for 
farmers to sell their produce direct to con- 
sumers in the city. Both the parcel post 
and the express companies are endeavoring to 
help them find customers. In thirty-five of the 
largest cities of the United States the Post Office 
Department has established a ‘‘Farm-to-Table” 
system with the object of enabling city residents 
to use the mails in buying food products from 
near-by farmers. 

The express companies are doing similar work. 
Their representatives in the country have searched 
out trustworthy producers, and in the large cities 
express officers have organized food-buying clubs 
among consumers ‘for the purpose of enabling 
them to deal with the producers through the ex- 
press service. 

As a result of these direct marketing plans, a 
very large trade has sprung up between city 
dwellers and the farm, in which no middleman, 
except the government or an express company, 
has any part. 

The producer who adopts either of the direct 
methods of selling becomes a business man. His 
success depends upon having a number of regular 
customers. To hold such a patronage requires 
the utmost care in filling orders, for a dissatisfied 
customer soon ceases to be a customer at all. He 
will seldom continue to trade with a farmer who 
disappoints him. Producers as a rule attempt to 
keep faith with their customers, but selecting and 
packing their goods often prove to be a stum- 
blingblock. 

Eggs, the commonest food product that is 
shipped direct to the consumers by mail or ex- 
press, furnish a good example. Agricultural 
experts agree that infertile eggs are the only kind | 
that should be produced for market; fertile eggs 
deteriorate too rapidly. 

In order to make sure that all the eggs that you | 





APPLES READY TO BE SHIPPED TO THE CITY CONSUMER. 


send to your customers are fresh and perfect, it is 
wise to “‘candle” them; that is, to test them by 
letting light shine through them. You can make | 
an egg-candling outfit with an ordinary shoe box | 
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ORDERLY AND CLEANLY PACKING ESSENTIAL IN SELLING FARM PRODUCTS 
THROUGH THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


will soon establish a producer’s reputation among 
consumers. The same rules apply to shipping all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables. On Long Island, 
the “‘home hamper” is a popular sort of com- 
bination package that farmers use for sending 
assortments of vegetables di- 
rect to city families. 

Selling farm products by par- 
cel post requires the same high 
standards of quality and fair 
dealing that apply to other 
kinds of business. 

Suppose that you are a small 
producer in the country, and 
that you have an extra supply 
of eggs that you wish to sell. 
The general store in town is 
willing to take your eggs in 
trade, but you wish to find a 
market in which you can get a 
eash price and a higher one. 
If that is your situation, the 
Post Office Department is 
ready and willing to help you. 

Write to your nearest city 
postmaster that you have eggs 
to sell by post. If his office 
has been selected for the 
Farm-to-Table service, he will 
publish your name in his list of producers. The 
bulletins that contain the names are distributed 
from time to time by the letter carriers. 

In due course, therefore, you are likely to get a 


or an empty carton large enough to cover a kero- | letter from Mrs. City Housewife, asking about the 
sene lamp. Remove the top of the box to let the | price and quality of your eggs. If a brief corre- 
heat escape, and cut a hole about the size of a | spondence gives her a favorable impression of 


quarter of a dollar in one side opposite the flame, 


you, she sends you a trial order for a few dozen, 


so that you wil! have a single stream of light to | and incloses a money order to pay for them. 


illuminate the egg; then take the outfit into a 
dark room and make the tests. 


TESTING, PACKING, MARKETING. 

An infertile egg held before the light will be 
clear and translucent; if the egg is fertile, it will 
show a small dark spot. You can easily detect 
bad eggs by their cloudy or spotted appearance. 
When you have selected the infertile eggs, grade 
them according to size and color. Keep each 
lot—the large white eggs, the large brown ones, 
the small brown ones, and the small white ones 
—by itself. Eggs all of one color or all of one 
size bring a higher price than mixed lots. 

Never send dirty or speckled eggs to a cus- 
tomer, or wash them with water, for washing 
them destroys the coating of the shell. It is 
better to keep such eggs for home use. A 
package of eggs should always be clean and 
attractive. 

Proper packing, of course, is of great im- 
portance. The speciai containers and crates 
devised to protect eggs are usually made of 
corrugated cardboard in different sizes. They 
hold from two to twenty-four dozen. Experi- 
ments made by the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that every egg should be separately 
wrapped in tissue paper so that it will not shake 
about. Selecting eggs of one size also helps to 
protect them in transit. In shipping by express, 
wooden crates are used. The minimum number 
of eggs is generally fifteen dozen; the average, 
thirty dozen. When you become well ac- 
quainteé with your customers, you may be able 
to induce them to buy more substantial car- 
riers, which can be returned to you empty for 
refilling. 

The same policy of selection and good packing 
applies to every other farm product that you sell 
direct to the consumer. Butter is perhaps the 
most difficult thing to ship by mail, especially in 
hot weather. The postal authorities have not 
yet found a wholly satisfactory container. Under 
ordinary conditions, however, you can send butter 
by mail by wrapping it in paraffin paper, putting 
it into a box, and inclosing the box in a larger one. 
In the space between the two boxes put sawdust 
moistened with ice-cold water just before you start 
the butter on its journey. 

In sending butter by express, the minimum 
amount usually shipped is ten pounds, in one- 
pound prints, each print separately inclosed in a 
paper carton. The express company keeps the 
butter in refrigerator cars, or in ice boxes in or- 
dinary express cars. 

Fruit offers special opportunities for the enter- 
prising producer who wishes to sell direct to city 
customers. Apples carefully selected, separately 
wrapped in tissue paper, packed in boxes, and 
covered with gauze are ‘“‘good sellers.” The se- 
lection should begin in the orchard; the slightest 
blemish on an apple should be regarded as suffi- 
cient cause to cast it out. Consistent high quality 


Thus you have secured a customer merely by 


listing yourself with the postmaster. The next 


step is to build up a permanent trade with your 
customer by winning her confidence. That you 
can do only by giving careful attention to the 
quality of the goods you send, by filling orders 
promptly, and by maintaining reasonable prices. 
| Always give your patron what she wants. If she 


you will hold her custom. In the same way you 
will gain other steady patrons and in time should 
be able to sell them other products of your farm 
—poultry, butter, vegetables, and fruits. The 
products that pass through the average city post 
office that has a Farm-to-Table system are bread, 
cheese, cream, milk, fruits, game, honey, jams, 
jellies, lard, maple syrup, meats, nuts, preserves, 
sausage, and corn meal. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

Post office experts have found that the farmer’s 
wife is one of the most liberal patrons of the par- 
cel post. Butter, eggs, pickles, and preserves are 
her best-selling commodities. There is also a 
good opportunity for boys and girls on the farm to 
use the selling service that the government 
and the express companies offer. It en- 
courages them to raise a flock of laying hens 
and sell the eggs. A girl can add preserves 
and pickles to her list of goods while her 
brother is gathering nuts or raising peanuts 
to sell by post. The postmasters, of course, 
are impartial in listing producers and in 
bringing them to the attention of people in 
the cities. 

If you wish to sell your farm products 
through an express company, the first step 
is to get in touch with the nearest express 
agent and tell him what you have to offer. 
The chief difficulty of the recently estab- 
lished food-products departments of the 
great transportation companies has been,— 
80 it is reported,—not to find the city con- 
sumers, but rather to find trustworthy pro- 
ducers. Any farmer who can fill orders in a 
way that will satisfy the people who live in 
cities will have no trouble in disposing of 
all he can produce. If you are shipping 
goods in heavier packages than the parcel 
post usually handles, you will find it cheaper 
to use the express companies’ service. 

As many farmers wish to ship larger quan- 
tities than the average city family requires, 
the express companies have organized 





consumers’ “ buying clubs” that take the 
packages of food from the pro- 
ducers and divide them. There 











A CORRUGATED EGG CRATE APPROVED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
SHIPPING EGGS BY PARCEL POST. THE 
CRATE HOLDS TEN DOZEN EGGS. 


prefers white eggs, never send her brown 
ones. 

Wrap all your parcels thoroughly and 
neatly. Be especially careful with your 
eggs. Mark the word ‘Eggs’ plainly on 
the package, so that the postal employees 
will know what the parcel contains. In 
the mail cars, they will probably place it 
on a special shelf for egg crates, or separate 
it from the rest of the shipments. In the 
city post offices it will be kept apart from 
the rest of the parcel-post matter, and if it 
has to wait an hour or two for the next 
delivery it will be put into an ice box. The 
government, which is acting not only as your 
salesman but as your deliveryman, does its best 
to get perishable packages promptly to their des- 
tinations. 

When your city customer receives the eggs,— 
which may be on the same day that you mailed 
them,—she is likely to be pleased with their fresh- 
ness and satisfied with the reasonable price. In 
a few days she may tell you to send her a supply 
every week. As long as you maintain the quality 





and ship the eggs regularly, the chances are that 






















=] are clubs of that sort in factories, 


office buildings, and other places 
where large numbers of people 
work. They often buy great quan- 
tities of food; that makes a steady 
and profitable market for the prod- 
ucts of the farmers with whom they 
deal. 

If you tell the express agent that 
you have eggs for sale, and can 
furnish a steady supply of the very 
highest quality, he will at once 





A NEAT BOX IN WHICH FIFTEEN EGGS CAN BE 


SHIPPED SECURELY. 


communicate with representatives of his company 
in different cities. They issue weekly quotation 
sheets, and distribute them to buying-club secre- 
taries, and to hotels, clubs, restaurants, and indi- 
vidual consumers. 

When a buying club wishes to place an order 
for eggs to be sent direct from your farm, it turns 
the money over to the express office in that city, 
and requests that the order be placed with you. 
Your own express agent receives the money and 
asks you to fill the order. 

You now have the same opportunity to prove 











your ability as a business man that you had in 
dealing through the parcel post. The buying club 
is exacting. It will continue its business with 
you only so long as it likes the goods you send. 
Let your product advertise itself by the excellence 
of its quality. Cleanliness in packing your ship- 
ment is essential to permanent success; nine 
times out of ten, the express company insists on 
it before it will agree to sell your goods. It lends 
its reputation to you, and expects you to fulfill 
your part of the agreement. 


THE CUSTOMER’S CONFIDENCE. 

The man in the country who thus deals direct 
with city customers through the express com- 
panies or the parcel post is really in the mail- 
order business. The great mail-order houses have 
prospered only because they have gained the con- 
fidence of the people through their fair dealing and 
responsibility. The same principles apply to you 
when you sell direct from the farm. If you find it 
necessary to buy from your neighbor to supply 
your customers, send out nothing that you feel 
you cannot honorably guarantee. Never disap- 
point a customer; if you cannot fill an order, be 
quick to say so. Those and similar business 
principles will ultimately bring success. 


® © 
CAPTAIN KIDD’S TREASURE CHEST. 


6s MOTHER, it’s raining! It’s raining! 

QO Goody! Goody!” Bert and ‘Betty came 

dancing in to the breakfast table, and 

kissed their mother a dozen times before they 
could settle quietly into their chairs. 

“Why all this joy?” asked Aunt Jessie, who 
had just come to see her sister and to make the ac- 
quaintance of her six nieces and nephews. “When 
I was little, your mother and I hated a rainy Sat- 
urday, and here you are laughing about it!” 

“And think of what nuisances we were to poor 
mother, moping round and wishing for the sun to 
come out,” said, Mrs. Reed. “But then, you see, 
Jessie, you and I had no Captain Kidd’s chest. 
The friends that I have told about that old chest 
in,our back hall are constantly burying treasure 
in it. I hold the keys, and on rainy days, holi- 
days, and birthdays we go digging in it.” 

“What a fine idea!” cried Aunt Jessie. “No 
wonder you don’t miss the sunshine!” 

“The problem of six children in one small house 
on a rainy day was pretty hard to solve, until we 
thought of the box,” said Mrs. Reed. “A friend of 
ours named it for us, and ‘buried’ some receipts 





A HOMEMADE EGG-CANDLING OUTFIT. 


for fudge and pop-corn balls. Mrs. Vane made a 
scrapbook of advertisements, and left a little prize 
for the one that guessed the most. Little Bert 
Davis put in a bag of peanuts and English walnuts 
with directions for making all sorts of things from 
them — peanut owls, shell pincushions, cradles, 
and soon. Mrs. Jayne gave us a complete set of 
paper dolls, and gay paper to dress them with; 
and Mr. Jayne contributed some fine wood and 
two jackknives for the older boys. Grandfather 
Reed made six scrapbooks from his old ledgers, 
and the children themselves bring frequent offer- 
ings. They have put aside for it some of the 
Christmas toys.” 

“T’ll gather some ingenious puzzles,” said 
Aunt Jessie, “and tell how to make them. 
Will that do?” 

“Yes, if you remember that the gift is not to 
cost much,” said Mrs. Reed. “We should be 

etter pleased if it cost only your thought and 
time.” 

® & 


UNITING THE FAMILY. 


OW many households have a family hour 
H —a definite time in the week when alli the 

members of the family gather in perfect 
serenity for an interval of genuine communion? 
Although civilization brings many advantages 
in its train, it has the great fault of tending 
to disrupt family intercourse. Each member 
has too many individual activities. Fathers 
have their business; sons, their business or 
education; mothers, their domestic duties or 
social occupations; daughters, their business, 
their education, or their social life. 

All these things are right and worthy in 
themselves, but they do not tend to weld the 
family. If members of a family will make it 
a rule to devote themselves for one hour in 
the week wholly to one another, the spirit of 
family life will be quickened and strengthened. 

Often the members of a family pursue parallel 
courses that do not intersect. It ismere platitude 
to point out that great events—travel, marriage, 
death, and the like—must inevitably cause disin- 
tegration. But so long as the family is together 
under one roof, the spirit of union and common 
interests should be fostered. 


*® & 


“BUYING AN AUTOMOBILE" is a noteworthy 
article in the Family Page for February. 
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QIN December 31st—at the Auto- 

>) §\\\\| mobile Show in New York City 
45, —we formally introduced to the 

42) American people a new addition 

to the Paige line—a six-cylinder car which 


sells for $1050. 


We want you to FIND im this car your 
ideal of what a five-passenger automobile 


really should be. 


We want you to set your expectations just 
as high as you possibly can. Then, examine 
this new Paige and see if you are obliged to 
make one single compromise. 


We ask you to do this for yourself. We 
shall be quite content to abide by the result. 


And, now, let us say a word about “price.” 


This has been a strenuous season in the 
motor car field—an especially strenuous season 
in the light six division. 

Prices have been slashed right and left. 
Bold, intemperate “claims” have been made 
and it has, perhaps, been difficult for the 
public to separate the wheat from the chaff. 


But—no matter what the “claims” may 
be—the public is concerned first and last 
with Quality — basic quality — fundamental 
quality. 

It is a matter of public knowledge that the 
cost of raw matenal and labor has vastly 
increased during the past twelve months. 


So, this is the year of all years when you must 
investigate and analyze before you finally decide 
to make your investment in an automobile. 


Only too often a cut in price means a pro- 
portionate cut in quality. A car, you must 
remember, can be “refined” to the point where 
all of the goodness is taken out of it. 


Therefore, make it a point first of all to 
critically investigate the car which you propose 


to buy. Pay attention to the little details quite 
as well as the big ones. Actually satisfy 
yourself that price reduction has not meant 
quality reduction. 


It is on this basis that we want you to 
consider the new Paige. 


Last year the “Six-36” sold for $1095. 
Now, we offer you a greater car—a finer 
car—a more luxurious car—and a reduction 
of $45 in price. 


All of this has been made possible by just 
one thing—the overwhelming demand for Paige 
automobiles. 


This demand has increased Paige produc- 
tion more than 200 per cent in the past six 
months. This demand has forced us to double 
the size of our factory—double our equipment 
of machinery — double our force of skilled 
workmen. 


Now, we are in position to make use of every 
labor saving device known to scientific man- 
agement. With large scale production methods, 
we are able to effect savings which were abso- 
lutely impossible with a smaller output. 


As a consequence, we are in position to offer 
more actual dollar for dollar value than ever 
before in the history of this company. We 
have reached the point where each unit of a 
Paige car is produced with maximum Efficiency 
and Economy. 


These are the facts. These are the reasons 
for the extraordinary value which you will find 
in both the new five-passenger “Fleetwood” 
model and the larger F airfield “Six-46.” 


But see the cars for yourself. Take nothing 
for granted except the evidence of your own 


eyes. Give the Paige dealer an opportunity . 


to prove his case to your entire and absolute 
satisfaction. That is quite all that we ask. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Che Fleetwood Sze 5S 


"1050 


£-o0.b. Detroit 


a lili ante 
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Brief Specifications 


Motor—38 H. P.; six cylin- 
der; cast en bloc from special 
gray iron; bore 334", stroke 5". 
Cylinder head cast separate. 
Bottom of crank case sheet steel. 


Transmission—Three speeds 
forward and reverse in an alumi- 
num case at rear of motor. 
Transmission gears and shafts are 
Chrome sickel deak heat treated 
and ground. Shafts carried on 
annular ball bearings and 
Hyatt roller bearings. Oil ca- 
pacity 2 quarts. 

Clutch — Multiple disc, cork 
inserts enclosed in flywheel and 
running in oil; 14 di 


corks im each of seven driving 
discs. 


Frame — High carbon steel, 
channel section, 4" deep and 
3%" flange; %" thick. Frame 
tapers to 29" in front, giving 
short turning radius. 
Springs — Special spring steel 
stock, heat treated. Front semi- 
elliptic 36" long, 2" wide. Rear: 
be ragga type 44" long, 24" 
wide. 


Tires—Goodyear or Firestone 
32"x4"; safety tread on rear. 


Wheel Base—1!17". 


Steering Gear—Jacox irrevers- 
ible screw and split sleeve type. 
Carburetion—Rayfield, fitted 
with hot air intake tube. Dash 
adjustment. 

Electric System—Gray & 
Davis improved electric starting 
motor; Gray & Davis separate 
electric generator with automatic 
electric governor. 

Ignition — Remy high tension 
distributor and Willard 6 - volt 
battery. 

Standard Colors—Paige, 
Richelieu Blue; straw wheels. 
Nickel trimmings all models. 


Other Models 
Fairfield “Six-46" - - $1295 
Cabriolet - «- = - $1600 
Sedan 
Town Car 

f.o. b. Detroit 


- $2250 








Send for Catalogue showing illustrations 
and complete specifications. 
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TEACHING THE YANKEE 
A TRICK. 


night, and the night watch, stumping down 


"Tre courthouse clock had just struck mid- | 


the sidewalk with his lantern swinging from | 
the crook of his arm, imagined that he had the | 


town to himself. He was considerably startled, 
therefore, to see an indistinct figure emerge from | 
the door of Nathan Andrews’ grocery store and | 
proceed deliberately to turn and secure the lock. 
The next moment he was reassured by recogniz- 
ing in the face turned toward him the features 
of Nathan himself. 

Young Andrews was a newcomer to the town; 
a country boy from ‘‘upstate” who had bought 
the down-at-elbows grocery at the crossroads, and 
was building it up by the exercise of energy 
and foresight that were apparently inex- 
haustible. 

“Why are you up so late, Mr. Andrews?” 
the night watch asked. ‘‘Is business get- 
ting so brisk that you have to put in your 
nights at the store?” 

Nathan shook his head. 

‘Business is just soso,” he replied. Busi- 
ness was always just “soso,” according to 
Nathan. “But—I was teaching the Yankee 
a trick.” 

“Yankee? What Yankee?” 

“This Yankee. Me, myself.” 

For a moment he eyed the watchman with 
that expression of shrewd disparagement 
native tohim. Then he explained: 

“When I went to bed to-night, something 
was bothering me, although for the life of 
me I couldn’t tell what it was. I had a sort 
of uneasy feeling, as you do when you’ve 
forgotten to wind the clock or put the cat 
out. But I couldn’t think of anything I’d 
forgotten, and pretty soon I went to sleep. 

“T slept about three-quarters of an hour, 
and the minute I woke up I remembered: 

I hadn’t picked up the matches that the 
traveling salesman had scattered on the counter.” 

“And you got up on a cold night like this and 

dressed aud went back to the store for a little 
thing like that?” the night watch asked incredu- 
lously. 
“It wasn’t a little thing,” said the young mer- 
chant. “Matches have no business lying loose on 
the counter, and I make it a practice to pick 
them up and put them where they belong before 
I close for the night.’’ 

“But just one night —” 

“Just one night is plenty of time to burn the 
whole town. More than that, if I’d let it go this 
time, I shouldn’t have thought of it at all the next 
time. I don’t forget many things —” 

**I didn’t suppose you ever forgot anything,” 
the night watch commented. 

“I don’t forget much,” admitted Nathan, “but 
it’s because I’ve made myself pick up all my 
dropped stitches. I began while I was in school 


to teach the Yankee a trick every 
time he forgot anything, and I soon 
made him realize that if he doesn’t 
want to be hauled out in the middle 
of the night, or at any other unlikely 
time, he had better not forget things. 
It’s very seldom that I have to teach 
the Yankee a trick nowadays, but I know I can’t 
encourage him to slight his work, evennow. Well, 
goodnight! I believe I shall be able to sleep now.” 


*® & 


A DIPPER PUZZLE. 


PAIL of water was left standing outdoors 
A one cold night. In it floated a dipper that 
contained a little water. In the morning 

the water in the pail was frozen hard, and the 
dipper was so tightly held in the ice that the 
pail could be lifted by the handle of the dipper, 
yet the water in the dipper was not frozen. On 
being disturbed, however, the water in the dipper 


began to freeze, although it was then warmer than | 


it had been in the night. 

What happened is what is called undercooling. 
The ice began to form about the edge of the pail 
in the early part of the night, while the wind was 
blowing. 

If it had been perfectly still, the water in the 
pail might have cooled even below freezing tem- 
perature without solidifying. For water to turn 
to ice, it must not only reach a temperature just 
below the freezing point, but it must either have 
an ice crystal already present or must be slightly 
agitated. In this case, the wind cooled the water 
round the edge of the pail first, and there were 
enough waves to start the freezing. 

But before the cold got in as far as the dipper 
the wind died out, and by the time the water in 
the dipper was cold enough to solidify, there was 
no wind to stir it and thus start the solidification ; 
moreover, the metal of the dipper formed a bar- 
rier that prevented the growth in the dipper of 
the ice crystals from the surrounding water in the 
pail. 

The phenomenon of undercooling occurs in 
many things besides water. 
tin are the most remarkable cases. 
stances have a granular form that they take when 
they cool from the molten state under proper con- 
ditions. 

Moreover, the granular, and far less useful, 
form appears to be the really stable and perma, | 
nent form. The ordinary form appears to be | 
analogous to the temporary stopping place of | 
undercooled water. When subjected to low| 
enough temperatures, all three substances change | 


to the solid form, from which they depart again | 


only when brought up to the melting point. 
Window glass and the tin pipes of organs when 

subjected to intense cold in arctic regions tend to 

change to the granular form, and when the-crystals 


once begin to appear, there is a steady progress | 
until the whole substance is changed. The curi- | 


ous degeneration of tin organ pipes in arctic 


Perhaps glass and | 
Both sub- | 


regions, long known, has been called the tin dis- 
ease. It has only recently been explained as acase 
of undercooling. 


® © 


TRENCHES IN THE SNOW. 


ATTLES with snowballs have begun to feel 
the influence of the war. Forts are less in 
favor than they used to be, and trenches 

| have begun to appear. As the winter goes on the 
| change is likely to be more marked, for the mod- 
| ern boy is progressive, and even in his amuse- 
| ments likes to keep pace with the times; but to 
do that he should make his trenches in accordance 
with the best military practice. 

The simplest form of trench is that which a sol- 
dier digs who is attacking a fortified or intrenched 





United States Army trenches, but to make them 
of that size requires deep snow; so it may be 
better to make them smaller, but in proportion. 
In any case, it will probably be necessary to find 
drifts and to move snow in order to make the 
work satisfactory. 

It is an entertaining problem to choose and for- 
tify a defensive position as officers do in warfare. 
When there is snow enough, it can be done very 
satisfactorily, but it will keep a number of boys 
busy for several days. Nevertheless, if there is 
a large body of defenders and an even larger 
attacking force, there will be a snowball battle 
well worth the preparation. Besides, choosing 
and preparing the position is in itself interesting. 

In a snow battle of that kind, the attacking force 
may be almost twice as large as the force in the 





trenches, but they should be bound by-a rule not 
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position and finds that he can advance no farther. 
Soldiers know that it is safer to drop and dig 
where they are, than to turn round and run back. 
If, while a line is still going forward, it receives 
losses enough to stop it from advancing, it would 
naturally sustain greater losses if it attempted to 
cover the same ground in retreat. In point of 
fact, the losses are usually about three times as 
great. But if the men drop to the ground and dig, 
they can lie there until reinforcements reach 
them, or until darkness enables them to withdraw. 

‘The kind of trench for that purpose is a shallow 
depression with a low parapet. Each soldier digs 
one for himself, or each group of two or three digs 
one for the group. They do it lying flat on the 
ground with short intrenching shovels made for 
the purpose. The excavation may be shallow, but 
must be long enough to protect the whole body. 

In a snowball fight, boys can make such shelters 
with barrel staves, but the trenches serve only for 

defensive purposes. Those 
who seek shelter in them 
eannot throw while they 
are lying flat, and there is 
nothing to prevent the 
enemy from leaving his 
trenches and making a 
sortie. But a snowball 
fight, if it is to afford any 
of the satisfaction that 
comes from strategical or 
tactical skill, must be gov- 
erned by rules, one of 
which may well be that 
the defending force cannot 
leave its trenches. If the 
attacking force is as large as it should be, the rule 
will not be necessary, for of course no force should 
attack that is not considerably larger than the 
force protected by trenches. 

The simplest trench that can be used by boys 
on the defensive is a narrow, fairly deep depres- 
sion with a long, flat parapet in front. It should 
not be-so deep that boys cannot with ease throw 
over the parapet, but on the other hand it should 
be deep enough to give protection to the defenders. 
Such trenches are illustrated in Fig. 1. They are 
best made by squads of about eight 
boys each, who should allow at least 
five yards foreach squad. At first the 
trenches are separate, but later they 
may be connected by traverse pas- 
sages, as will be explained. 

It is important to lay out the trenches 
so that the attacking party cannot 








approach from the side and throw 

into the trench from one end. 

That, known in war as enfilad- 

ing, is most disastrous. The way 

to prevent it is to_ have the 

trenches slightly curved, so that 

almost every possible approach 

of the enemy js covered by a 

field of fire, and also by what are known as trav- 

erses. A traverse is a wall that extends across 

| the line of a trench and allows communication 

only through a deflection of the trench round the 
end of the wall. Fig. 5 shows two traverses. 

| When the trenches have reached the point here 

| described, additional comfort can be gained by 

| making shelves to hold snowballs and other ob- 
| jects, as is shown in Fig. 2.. Sometimes there is a 
| little ditch along the bottom of the trench, and 
sometimes a space is scooped out for the feet, as 
appears in Fig. 4, so that those in the trench can 

| sit down in comfort. 

Chambers can be ‘‘mined” under the parapet by 
putting boards, or poles, or brush, on the ground 
at the edge of the trench when it is begun, and 
| piling on them, or it, the material that is taken 
| out in digging the trench. (Fig. 3.) The mined 
| chamber gives space for those who are detailed 
to make ammunition and protection to those who 
are resting. 
| The diagrams give the real dimensions of regular 
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to attack the trenches from the rear, or from a 
point too far round on the flank. 

Fig. 6 shows a very complete set of trenches, 
which, in warfare, would provide for two entire 
battalions —eight companies, or about five hun- 
dred men. On the left are three trenches for firing 
purposes, in which squads may take up their posi- 
tion. In the rear is a cover trench, used merely 
to give protection to a supporting force. Between 
the cover trenches and the firing trenches are 


communicating trenches, through which the sup- 
ports may advance to the firing line without 
exposing themselves. The two kinds of commu- 
nicating trenches are both so constructed that 
they cannot well be enfiladed. One is traversed, 
the other zigzagged. 

The middle plan of Fig. 6is another set of fighting 
trenches to hold the centre of the line, with a cover 
trench and a communicating trench in the rear. 

On the right is a third set with two lines of com- 
munication. It is often desirable to have all of 
the cover trenches connected by communicating 
trenches. 
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WHAT CAN READING DO FOR YOU? 


IV. Poetry. 


OETRY has its own peculiar attractions, but 
before it can do much for you, it is necessary 
for you to take a right attitude toward it. 

You must realize that it is one of the great forms 





of literature; that it can treat of subjects for 


which prose is inadequate. 

Try to imagine ‘“‘Manda- 

lay” in prose, or “The 

Charge of the Light Bri- 

gade,” or Poe’s “Raven”! 

Certain persons have a 

mistaken idea that poetry is a fantastic, high-flown 

method of expression, or that it is merely senti- 

mental nonsense. But no one takes that attitude 

except those who are ignorant, and who defend 

their lack of knowledge by denouncing what they 
have never read. 

Of course, not all poetry is for all readers; you 

must not be discouraged if the first poem that you 





read does not appeal to you. One great reason 
why many persons do not’ like poetry is because 
they began their reading with the wrong poems 
and, having received an unfavorable impression 
from those that they did not enjoy, have aban- 
doned¢ the attempt to find any that they can enjoy. 
Each one must discover the poems that appeal to 
him. The realm of poetry is as wide as the world; 
we are free to wander through it, to take as our 
own what we like best, and to leave the rest for 
others. 

What are the gifts that poetry brings to the 
honest-hearted reader? First, poetry is the most 
compact of all forms of writing, and its very form 
helps you to remember it. Like a beautiful ship, 
it can carry great weight of thought with ease and 
grace. Sir Walter Scott said that the plots of a 
hundred novels were to be found in Burns’s lines: 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Never met—or never parted— 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
Likewise, the significance of Lincoln’s noble 
and tragic life is to be found in Walt Whit- 
man’s lines, “O Captain, My Captain!” 

The best poetry will supply you. with 
memorable lines and with stanzas that are 
not only useful and pleasant to recall, but 
that serve as tests by which you can judge 
the merit of other poetry. More and more, 
as you grow older, you will appreciate the 
selections of true poetry that you com- 
mitted to memory in early life; and you 
will find that some of the quotations that 
you learned for their beauty you have come 
to love for their truth. 

Some forms of prose literature enable 
you to see life more accurately and to 
understand it more clearly; but it is the 
province of poetry to make you feel deeply. 
You cannot read poetry long without dis- 
covering that it has the power to express 
your deepest emotions. There is hardly an 
American to whom Whittier’s “ Barefoot 
Boy” would not appeal, or who would not 

have his memory nobly moved by the same 
author’s sad and appealing poem, ‘‘My Play- 
mate,” or his equally touching, “‘In School Days.” 

Joy is deepened by the poetic expression of it; 
and there is certain consolation in poetry’s noble 
expression of sorrow. When John Esten Cooke 
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wrote the little lyric, “The Band in the Pines,” he 
put into words a soldier’s grief for his comrades, 
dead in battle. In a far more elaborate way, 
Whitman, in his great elegy, ““When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloomed,” voiced the sorrow of a 
nation for the death of Lincoln. 

For expressing solemn patriotic sorrow, prob- 
ably no American poem has ever surpassed Theo- 
dore O’Hara’s “The Bivouac of the Dead.” Its 
opening verse sounds the music and gives the 
thought of the whole: 

The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo ; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
The brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


Poetry puts into wonderful words what you 
deeply feel but have never had the power to ex- 
press. The more you read poetry, the less you 
will be inclined to say that you have thoughts and 
feelings that no one can understand, for long ago 
the poets have understood and have expressed 
your feelings for you. Moreover, poetry arouses 
and trains your emotions aright. The poet who 
“died young in each one of us’’ is not dead, but 

sleeping, and needs nothing 
except reading the right 
poetry to awaken him. 

Poetry can stimulate and 

cultivate your imagination, 
which surely must be con- 
sidered one of the supreme 
powers of the mind. That 
that is true you can prove for 
yourself by reading Father 
Tabb’s “The Mid-Sea Sun,” 
Browning’s ‘‘Home Thoughts 
from Abroad,” Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan,” Rossetti’s 
“The Blessed Damozel.” 
Even reading those few 
poems will prove a powerful 
stimulus to your imagina- 
tion. 

Poetry can lead you to know 
more about life and about.human nature; and 
the more you know of others, the better you will 
understand yourself. If you read Matthew 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach,” you will “cling and 
grapple” to your friends as never before. If you 
understand Poe’s “Israfel,’”’ you should nevermore 
be swift to criticize other people who, under dif- 
ferent conditions than those in which you find 
yourself, act as you think they should not. There 
is a wealth, a heartful, of human sympathy in 
Hood’s beautiful poem, “The Bridge of Sighs.” 
That vision of the life of your brothers and sisters 
cannot fail to make you more sympathetic, and 
more gentle and thoughtful. Holmes’s “The Last 
Leaf,” Swinburne’s “A Child’s Laughter,” and 
Paul Hayne’s “A Little While I Fain Would 
Linger Yet”’ are poems that come very close to 
the human heart. All true poets are by nature 
deeply sympathetic ; and poetry, by developing our 
capacity for sympathy, has the power to make our 
hearts kinder, our hopes nobler, and our capa- 
bilities for friendship greater. 

Again, poetry can reveal and emphasize for you 
the varied beauty, splendor, and sound worth of 
life. No genuine poet takes an ignoble attitude 
toward life. Even Poe, in all his sorrow, was 
steadfast in his love of beauty and truth. In the 
turmoil of daily life we need hours for rest and 


























NE, standard tire—the 
best we can make. 


One standard price the 
country over—$2.50 each 
—the lowest figure for a 
good single tube tire 
guaranteed to you and 


to the dealer. 


Any one of 7000 dealers 
cansupply you with Blue 
Streaks. Any dealer can 
easily get them for you. 


Don’t pay more than 
$2.50 for bicycle tires. 
That price buys the 
Goodyear Blue 
Streak. 

The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 

AKRON, OHIO 





PUZZLED 


HARD, SOMETIMES, TO RAISE CHILDREN. 
Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate, in 
selecting the right kind of food to fit the body, than 


that of adults. Nature works more accurately | 


through the children. 


A Brooklyn lady says: ‘‘Our little boy had long 


been troubled with weak digestion. We could 
never persuade him to take more than one taste 
of any kind of cereal food. He was a weak little 
chap and we were puzzled to know what to feed 
him on. 

“One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. Well, 
you never saw a child eat with such a relish, and 
it did me good to see him. From that day on it 
seemed as though we could almost see him grow. 
He would eat Grape-Nuts for breakfast and sup- 
per, and I think he would have liked the food for 
dinner. 

“The difference in his appearance is something 
wonderful. 

“My husband had fever fancied cereal foods of 
any kind, but he became very fond of Grape-Nuts 
and has been much improved in health since using 
it. 

“We are now a healthy family and naturally 
believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children who were formerly 
afflicted with rickets. I was satisfied that the 
disease was caused by lack of proper nourishment. 
The children showed it. So I urged her to use 
Grape-Nuts as an experiment and the result was 
almost magical. 

“They continued the food and to-day both chil- 
dren are as well and strong as any children in this 
city, and, of course, my friend is a firm believer in 
Grape-Nuts for she has the evidence before her 
eyes every day.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen- 
holder, Eraser, for 
selling 15 cakes Olive 
Oil Castile Soap at 10 cents each. We send soap pens. 
Write for it. Friend Soap Co., Dept. 775, Concord Jct. 





New Companion Sewing Machine 


If a new machine is required for your sewing room, 
we not send you an illustrated descriptive booklet oft the 
New Companion? This high-grade and warranted sewing 
machine is built for a lifetime of service, is equipped with 
up-to-date attachments, is sold to readers ‘of The Companion 
at a very low price, and is delivered free at any reisnt 
Station in the United States. Write for free booklet to-d: 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR PROFIT. An encyclo- 
formation. Written by a man who 
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colors. Low 
Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 77, Clinton, lowa 
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refreshment; hours when we long to think upon 
the best and the highest things. 

Poetry, then, is a matchless resource. If you 
read it, the poets of all time will come to you, 
“radiant with ardor divine,” to comfort you, to 
reassure you, to inspire you, to tell you that all is 
well. Browning, in “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” will set 
before you nobly the strong man’s solution of the 
puzzling problem of life. Whittier, in “The Eter- 
nal Goodness,” will touch with healing power 
your grief, and doubt, and disappointment. If 
you need inspiration and cheer, you should read 
Lanier’s “Song of the Chattahoochee, ” and his 
“*My Springs”; Henley’s powerful “ Invictus ” ; 
Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl”; and Browning’s 
“Love Among the Ruins.” 

Through reading poetry you gain admittance to 
the friendship and counsel of the “mighty minds 
of old,” ever ready to direct toward those loftier 
aspects of character that in your heart you admire 


and wish to imitate. 


1f you read poetry, you will become better sat- 
isfied with life and with your lot in it; for mere 
life is deeply blessed, as Stevenson admirably 
shows us in “‘The Celestial Surgeon.” And poetry 
will make you believe in love, in heroism, in self- 
sacrifice, in virtue, in truth. The man who knows 
the poets has no doubts and misgivings about the 
essential goodness of human character and the 
nobility of human destiny. 

Again, poetry will restore to you the far-off, 
romantic world of the past. In Chaucer’s “Pro- 
logue” you learn how his famous pilgrims met at 
the Tabard Inn on their way to Canterbury. In 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” you follow King 
Arthur and his knights in their deeds of gallantry. 
Byron sets before you with wonderful vividness 
a Biblical scene in “‘The Destruction of Sennache- 
rib.” In “The Faérie Queene,” Spenser opens to 
you the whole medizval world of romance and 
chivalry; and in his exquisite ‘“ Prothalamion” 
you read what he wrote to his sweetheart at the 
time of their marriage. 

You should not omit Lord Byron’s tragic and 
powerful “Prisoner of Chillon,” or Dr. F. O. 
Ticknor’s “Little Giffen.” Macaulay’s “Ivry,” 
and Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast’ are types of 
the poems that bring back the past in all its 
glamour and reality. 

If, then, you really wish to know and to love 
poetry, what other poems besides those already 
mentioned shall you read? It is supposed, of 
course, that you are already familiar with most 
of the household poems of the language. If that 
is the case, begin by reading some of the poems— 
not more than one or two at a time—from the fol- 
lowing groups: . 

Group A. Ballads—“Sir Patrick Spens,”’ Anon- 
ymous; “ Bonny Barbara Allan,” Anonymous; 
“Chevy Chase,” Anonymous; “The Révenge,” 
Tennyson; “The Ballad of Sir John Franklin,” 
George H. Boker; ‘“The Clampherdown” and “The 
East and West,” Kipling; and ‘‘The Battle of the 
Baltic,” Campbell. 

Group B. —‘*To Celia,” Ben Jonson; 
“Ode to Evening,” Collins; “ Bonie Lesley,” 
Burns; ‘“‘Rose Aylmer,” Savage Landor; ‘‘Gath- 
ering Song of Donald the Black,” Scott; “To 
Night,” Shelley; “She Walks in Beauty,” Byron; 
“Highland Mary,” Burns; “When We Two 
Parted,” Byron; “The Light of Other Days,” 
Moore; “An Old Song,” Fitzgerald; “The 
Fairies,” Allingham; ‘Bedouin Song,” Bayard 
Taylor; and ““Requiem,” Stevenson. 

Group C. Brief Descriptions and Narratives— 
“The Bells,” Poe; “Columbus,” Joaquin Miller; 


“The Fool’s Prayer,” Sill; “Spring” and “In | 


Magnolia Cemetery,” Timrod; “Aspect of the 
Pines,” Hayne; ‘‘The Blue and the Gray,” Finch; 
“To a Skylark,” Shelley; “He Fell Among 
Thieves,” Newbolt; “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” Wolfe; “Abou Ben Adhem,” Leigh 
Hunt; “Sir Galahad,” Tennyson; ‘‘The Solitude 
of Alexander Selkirk,” Cowper; “The Solitary 
Reaper,” Wordsworth; “Ozymandias,” Shelley; 
“To a Mouse,” Burns; “ Thoughts in a Garden,” 
Marvell; “ The Tiger,’”’ Blake; “The Marshes of 
Glynn,” Lanier; “Hervé Riel,” Browning; ‘On 
First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer,” Keats; 
“By the North Sea,” Swinburne; and “The 
Bivouac’s Flame,” Whitman. 

Group D. Longer Narratives— “The Culprit 
Fay,” Drake; ‘“‘The Rape of the Lock,” Pope; 
“Love in the Valley,” Meredith; ‘““Thanatopsis,” 
Bryant; “The Birds of Killingworth,” Longfellow; 
“Sohrab and Rustum,”’ Arnold; “Enoch Arden,” 
Tennyson; “Marmion,” Scott; “The Lady of the 
Lake,” Scott; “The Light of Asia,” E. Arnold; 
“Saul,” Browning; “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
Keats; “The Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge; 
“ Evangeline,” Longfellow; “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” Longfellow ; and “‘Lalla Rookh,” 
Moore. 

When you have read the poems mentioned in 
those groups, you will at least have given the 
subject of poetry a fair trial. If you bring to your 
reading an open heart, you will find in poetry a 
permanent source of joy, of strength, of wisdom, 
and of comfort. 
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Stamps and the War. 


It is in the February 
Boys’ Page. 
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A PENCIL PUZZLE. 





solution of which 
is by no means as easy 
to attain as a first 
glance would lead you 
tosuppose: Hold your 
Fig. 1 hands before you, 
palms together, with 
$s a pencil under your 
ww’: thumbs, as shown in 
{ Fig. 1; then with a 
a single simple motion, 
and without removing 
or in any way loosen- 
ing your hold on the 
pencil, bring it under your hands, as in Fig. 2. 
Can you do it? 

When you have discovered the solution you can 
bring the pencil under your hands and back again 
to its first position either by continuing the move- 
ment or by reversing it. 

The way of doing the trick will appear in the 
Boys’ Page for next month. 
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Multiply Your 
Bran Days 


Bran days are usually bright 
days, due to bran’s laxative effect. 
At least once daily, everybody 


should eat bran. 


Try it one week and you'll never 


go without it. 


A delicious bran dainty is Petti- 
john’s Food. It combines the bran 
with luscious wheat flakes, which 
everybody likes. And the bran 
is unground, as it should be. 

When you don’t serve these 
Pettijohn’s Flour in 
mufhns, bread or pancakes. Thus 
everyone will get his daily bran. 


Millions of dull days are now 
avoided in that way. 


Pettijohns 
Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


A morning delicacy, hiding 25 per cent 
unground bran. A delightful food. Price, 


flakes serve 


15 cents per package. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—A fine white flour 
combined with bran in flake form. Bran 
Use like Graham 
flour. Price, 25 cents per large package. 


Grocers sell both. The Flour package 


content 25 per cent. 


has many new recipes. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
Makers—Chicago 


resentative. In the 
109) §) rpc AY 5/0 oris rn Ere 
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ONE MAN AND THIS 
MACHINE cars 


$50)10*] 00 


DAILY PROFIT 


Not a dream — not a 
myth—but a reality. If 
you are honest—earn 
est, and anxious to go 
in business for your 
self, I will help 
tr I have helped lots of men to make from $500.00 to 
500.00 per month. It’s an honorable business—can be 
sao most anywhere, in any town of over 500 population 


A GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


You want a business of your own. Go into the Popcorn 
Crispette business and make B cesacse to $7000.00 a year 
All you need is a machine, 

few dollars and a good Tecation. 
You can learn to make Crispettes 
in a day. They sell everywhere 
for a ‘nickel a package. You 
make almost four cents profit. 


Send for Free Book 


It tells the whole story — how and where to start, 
how to succeed, gives experiences 
of others, etc. it’s worth read- 
ing even if you don't start. If 
you're looking for a good thing 
and easy money, write today 
for FREE BOOK. 


Eakin made $1500.00 in 








gf sceneries 

Ww. Z LONG CO. 

1141 High St., Springfield, 0. 

£ Without any obligation 
* at all, please send me 

one month with a Long free, your book, ‘‘Dollars 

Crispette Machine, in a 4 e ms 

store window. You can and Sense in the Crispette 

do equally as well, or £ Business.” 

even better. 


W. Z. LONG CO. 
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mereMoney? 


TO ANY WOMAN 


‘who has no special traini: 
wants to earn fi I would re- 
than 








The commission on my first day’ 
orders came to $7.00. What o er 
work is there that a woman can 
aacbolp but succeed wien Wan 
no eip but succeed wi! or! 3 
We Have Helped Stargoods, and enthusiasm. Both 
More Than 9000 


So writes Mrs. G. H. Little- 
embisions, deserving women. You i 
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= target practice. Beautifully turned walnut fin- 








































The best preparation any American boy can 
have for alert, robust and successful manhood is 
to know how to swim, to box, and to shoot. 


You can trust your boy, with alittle instruction, 
to learn the first two essentials. To teach him how 
to handle a gun and to shoot straight, nothing 
better or safer has ever been offered than the Daisy 
Air Rifle. Literally millions of American men can 
look back with pleasure and pride to the timewhen / 
they first learned to shoot with a Daisy. 

Most timely now is the announcement of the new 
Military Daisy—a handsome, substantial air rifle, with 
perfect military lines, ideal for both drilling and 
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ished stock with all metal parts in gun blue. | 
It is a gun that will delight the eye and handof © 
older as well as younger boys. A worthy com- 
panion to the famous Daisy Pump Gun. 

The Daisy Pump Gun, shown in the hands of 
upper boy in the picture has the genuine pump — 
action of a high-grade sporting rifle; 50-shot re- 
peater; length 38 inches; adjustable sights; 


turned walnut stock. 


Price $3.00 
50e. to $2.50 any 
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Other Daisy Models, 


The New 
Military Daisy 


$3.50 
A 50-shot repeater, 
with all the well- 
known hard-hitting, 
accurate Daisy qualities. 


ye - Equipped with detachable rub- 
ber-tipped bayonet ; also sling 
eA and swivel; length over all 45 
inches ; adjustable sights ; a real ‘‘army 

y gun” for practical drill and target work. 


At your dealers, or direct from fac- 

~~ postpaid, on receipt of price. 
end for Crh a circular. 

’ DAISY Mro. CO., 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 
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THE BIRD WINDOW SEEN FROM INSIDE 
THE ROOM. 


BIRDS AT THE WINDOW. 


HE best receipt for making a friend is: be 
one. And the first thing to do, if your would- 
be friend is hungry, is to feed him. That is 
never more true than when you are trying to get 
acquainted with birds. If you would have them 
sing round your home during the winter and come 
at your call, lose no time in setting up a window 
lunch counter. 

It is an easy thing to do. Put some crumbs on 
a window sill some cold day, and you will find 
that the birds will not be long in discovering them. 
Berries, raisins, sunflower seeds, pumpkin and 
melon seeds and cracked nuts are delicacies that 
will tempt even the shy birds to your counter. If 
you wish to be very friendly indeed, tack some 
convenient twigs to the window sill, and tie suet 
to them; last, and best of all, hang a fat doughnut 
on a twig. 

It is rare fun to see a bird “discover” a dough- 
nut. Here is what happened when one girl put a 
sweet, homemade doughnut on her birds’ bill of 
fare. A rusty song sparrow flew up and casually 
sampled everything on the window sill, a crumb 
here, a raisin there, a bit of cheese, a grain of 
rolled oats, until finally he dabbed at the doughnut. 
A surprised look came overhim. He straightened 
up, turned and deliberately looked at the dough- 
nut, as much as to say, ‘Well, upon my word! 
What are you, anyway? I never supposed there 
was anything in the world as good as that!” And 
thereupon he fell to and dug a breakfast out of 
its fat, sweet crust. The song sparrows, the 
juncos, the white-crowned, the tree, and the 
golden-crowned sparrows, have kept the girl busy 
hanging doughnuts on twigs ever since. 

You will get a better view of your lunch counter 
from inside the house if you raise the food shelf 
a little from the sill. Nail it to the edge of a board 
five or six inches wide; then nail or screw the 
bottom edge of the board to the face of the sill. 




















THE WINDOW SILL LUNCH COUNTER FROM OUTSIDE. 


figured low at $1,049,500,000. In that tremendous | winter, it would soon come to pass that every 
waste is one of the secrets of our high cost of food. | hungry or starving bluebird, robin, song sparrow, 
According to the bird census taken in 1914, we | catbird, brown thrasher, oriole, wood thrush, hum- 


need at least three times as many birds as we 
now have. In the blizzards and the sleet storms 
of the Middle and the Northern States, the late 
spring snowstorms during bird migrations, and 
the occasional cold snaps and snowstorms of their 
southern winter ranges, many of our most valu- 
able birds die by thousands. They will survive 
any degree of cold as long as they are well fed, 
but cold with starvation 
quickly kills them. 








Birds’ eyes are wonder- 
fully quick to see, and 
their little brains are 
quick to learn, where they 
are welcome and safe. 
When the hard storm 
comes, the birds that 


will show the rest the 
way, and so the good 
news will spread, and you 
may have scores of the 
famishing creatures flock- 
ing to your window. 

Of course, if you wish 
to attract the birds, you 
must be careful to guard 
them from cats. The least 
that you can do is to see 








A ROBIN ABOUT TO EAT FROM THE CHILDREN’S HANDS. 


To keep the food from rolling off the shelf, tack a | 
piece of the branch of a tree along the outer edge. | 
If it has convenient twigs to hang things on, and | 
for the birds to perch on, so much the better. 

Now, to dress the window outside, drive a big 
wire staple or two at each end of the window sill, 
and in the staples at one side stand pine, fir, and 
cedar branches, with a twig of holly, to make the 
birds of the evergreens feel at home. On the 
other side put canes of wild rose full of bright red 
hips, or branches of thorn apple, or black alder, 
with a sprig of bittersweet; and at the base, to 
hide the bare sticks, tie a sheaf of weeds and 
grains to welcome the birds of the stubble fields, 
the pastures, and the roadsides. With a staple 
tack or a shingle nail here and there, fasten the 
branches to the window frame so that the wind 
will not blow them awry. If possible, select a 
window that is near shrubbery or trees. 

No costly parlor ornament can rival that win- 
dow in beauty and interest, for it combines various 
charms of still life with all the thrills of a contin- 
uous moving-picture screen, and ail in ‘‘natural 
colors.” You need never concern yourself about 
entertaining your guests, if you have a bird win- 
dow. The birds will do the entertaining, and the 
visitors, as they see them with wings flirting and 
crests flashing at ordinary reading distance from 
the eye, will exclaim, “I had no idea they were so 
beautiful!’ 

Inside the window you can put a few well-placed 
potted plants. Their foliage will serve as a blind 
through which you can watch shy birds at close 
range. 

As far as possible, try to keep a supply of nat- 
ural bird foods on the board. Although a bird 
may have doughnut, figs, dates, raisins, suet, nuts, 
apple, cheese, and rolled oats before him, he will 
often contentedly make a full meal from a sheaf 
of weeds at the side of the shelf. If you can 
discover what kind of wild seeds the different 
birds prefer, and can keep a supply of them on 
your shelf, you will add an important attraction 
to your counter. 

One of the greatest satisfactions in providing 
for the birds in winter is that it means much more 
than giving yourself a pleasant sort of entertain- 
ment. The yearly damage that insects do is 





that the counter is not in 
a place where cats can 
reach it. 

The Oregon robin shown in the picture insisted 
on coming to a winter counter for her sultana 
raisins until late into the spring. She grew so 
tame that she would come at call; nor was she 
bashful about awakening the family in the morn- 
ing if her breakfast was not ready. She built her 
nest in a pear tree just behind the house, Along 
in May it was noticed that she frequently took two 
or three raisins away in her bill. The day the 
family left for the summer, June 14th, she brought 
one of her speckle- breasted youngsters to the 
window to feed. 

Parent birds are often hard pressed, even in 
summer, to find food enough for their nestlings, 
and in long, cold storms and spells of severe 


footing with the birds that they will come and ask 


| when they are in need, you will save much suffer- 


ing and many valuable lives. The impression is 
general that the pleasures of “eating together” 
with birds are confined to the winter months, but 
without much difficulty you can extend them 
through the year. 

If the girls of every rural and every suburban 
home would consistently feed the birds this 


know where to find food | 





|ming bird and wren, and many other feathered 


creatures, would know where they could go for 
food, and by next Easter would be singing gayly 
round every home, and coming to the window at 
eall. 
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THE GAME OF EPIGRAMS. 


PIGRAMS is a game that you can make at 
E home with the aid of a book of short quota- 
tions—or you can use the epigrams that 
appear on the Editorial Page of The Companion. 
Select about thirty quotations, number them, and 
write or typewrite them on a sheet of paper. Next, 
go over the list, divide each epigram into conven- 
ient phrases, and mark each division with a colored 
pencil, as: ‘*To be great—is to be misunderstood.” 
—Emerson. Each will naturally fall into as many 


| divisions as it has sub- 


stantives or other signifi- 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER OF SEEDS AND NUTS 
PUT ON THE WINDOW SILL FOR THE BIRDS. 


one of his own leads the game. If he correctly 
uses one card and does not see another that will 
match one of his, he may draw another card from 
the pile in the centre of the table. If he draws 
one that he cannot unite with any of his own, he 
lays it face up on the table, and the play passes to 
the next player on his left. Every time a player 
completes an epigram the turn passes to the next. 
If he makes a mistake, the one who discovers it 
may take his partly completed quotation. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AS A VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS. 
IV. Social Work in the City. 


N 1906, a philanthropic society in New York 
I City began the experiment of sending a trained 

Cietitian round among the families that it 
looked after. She was told to find out, if possible, 
how much of the undernourishment in the chil- 
dren came from poverty, and how much was due 
to ignorance in buying and cooking. 

At first she devoted herself only to the food 
problem, but she soon discovered that it is too 
intimately associated with other family problems 
to be treated separately. The first essential, she 
soon learned, was to win the confidence and the 
friendship of the families she visited, and then, 
through the friendship, to get a thorough knowl- 
edge of each family’s needs and resources. On 
that knowledge only could she make plans that 
would be of any use to the family. 

The first part of the work—getting acquainted 
and winning the friendship of the people—proved 
easier than she had expected. 

The next step—finding out what the needs and 
the resources of the families were—was not so 
easy. The women were willing enough to tell, 
but they did not know. They had never kept any 
accounts, and few of them were able to tell how 
much money the family could count on for its 
week’s living, or how it was spent. The visitor 
was therefore obliged to show the women how to 
keep a record of the household expenses, and to 
get them to do it. The rest was easy. Knowing 
what a particular family had to do with, and what 
it had to do, the worker could proceed to make 
menus, and give practical lessons in buying food, 
in cooking, and in sewing. 

That was the beginning of a new profession for 
women, in the general work of rehabilitating the 
families of the poor. Its 
purpose is to prevent 








cant words; the average 
short saying makes three 
parts—two for the text 
and one for the author’s 
name. But you can eas- 
ily make four parts of the 
following: “God offers— 
to every mind its choice 
—between truth and re- 
pose.” —Emerson. 

When you have divided 
each epigram, rule a 
sheet of blank cardboard 
with horizontal lines half 
an inch apart, and verti- 
cal lines as far apart as 
the length of your long- 
est phrase (which in the 
above examples would 





rather than to relieve, 
and so it has to consider 
many things that are not 
usually in the province 
of relief associations— 
such things as child 
- labor, the hours of work 
for women and children, 
sanitary workrooms, 
home work, and the like. 
Success in such a field 
requires, of course, the 
knowledge that can 
come only from training, 
but even more it demands 
acertain temperamental 
fitness. No girl should 
attempt the work who 
has not a sympathy for 








be “between truth and 
repose”). Then type- 
write or print with pen 
and ink upon the card- 
board the list of epigrams, using one of the ruled 
spaces for each phrase. With the shears cut the 


| sheet of cardboard on the lines. You will then 
drought many young birds actually perish in the | 
nests from hunger. If you can get on such friendly | 


have a number of little cards that when shuffled 
read as a jargon. Only your wit, or your refer- 
ence sheet, which you should keep as a guide, 
can straighten it out. 

The object of the game is, of course, to see who 
can correctly put together the greatest number of 
epigrams and attach the authors’ names—if those 
are given. At the start, all the cards lie face down 
on the table. Each player draws three and turns 
them face up. The player who can use any card 
that the others have drawn in combination with 














THE OREGON ROBIN AND HER SULTANA RAISINS. 


A PAIR OF BLUEBIRDS ATTRACTED TO THE 
WINDOW SILL BY MEAL WORMS. 


the people with whom 
she would have to asso- 
ciate. That means not 
alone the ability to feel 
sorry for them but also the capacity for making 
sincere friendships with them, and associating 
with them in a spirit free from condescension. 

But granted that a young woman has that indis- 
pensable quality: she still needs training, the 
more comprehensive the better. Her technical 
education should include a thorough course in 
home economics—sewing, Duying, cooking, sani- 
tary plumbing, feeding. and caring for children, 
ventilation, and similar subjects. Her studies 
should also make her familiar with the kinds of 
food that are characteristic of different nationali- 
ties, and with their ways of preparing it, as well 
as with their other domestic habits; and the more 
foreign languages she knows, the better. Sim- 
mons College, the Chicago School of Civies, and the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University give 
such courses; and part of the training is attain- 
able in most women’s colleges of the better class. 

Opportunities for employment may come through 
any one of several sources: Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, large manufacturing or in- 
dustrial concerns that maintain a ‘“‘welfare depart- 
ment,” and charitable organizations concerned 
with some special field of work. 

The call may be for a visiting housekeeper, to 
do such work as was described in the beginning 
of this article, or for a “welfare worker” who 
shall give her time to the employees of factories, 
department stores, railways, or hotels. 

Salaries range from fifty to seventy-five dollars 
a month, besides traveling expenses; and to the 
wages not paid in money, but in love and respect, 
on one side, and the satisfaction of being of use 
in the world and gaining in the real knowledge of 
life, on the other side, there is no limit. 
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Doughnuts 


The Crisco Kind 


Crisco made’ doughnuts 
are wholesome all the 
way through. 


They are sweet, light 
and dry .inside, crisp 
outside and mot ‘‘grease- 
soaked’’. 


Crisco doughnuts fry so 
quickly that little fat is 
absorbed and this little 
is digestible. 


RISCO 


For Frying Fon Shortening 


Many other delicacies 
which are ‘‘impossi- 
ble’’ for some when 
cooked with lard are 
easily digested when 
Crisco is used. 


Nut Doughnuts 


A recipe sufficient for a jarful 
of seventy-five 
1% cupfuls sugar 1 cupful chopped English 
4 tablespoonfuls walnut meats 
Crisco 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1% cupfuls milk extract 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful lemon 
4 teaspoonfuls extract 
baking powder 3% teaspoonful salt 


Flour to make soft dough 
(Use level measurements) 


Cream Crisco and sugar together, add eggs well 
beaten, milk, salt, extracts, baking powder, nuts, 
and sufficient flour to make soft dough. Roll out, 
cut with cutter and fry in hot Crisco to a golden 
color. Drain and sift with sugar. 


There are recipes for other dough- 
nuts in the ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ 
which we will be glad to send you. 
This cloth-bound, gold-stamped, 
really handsome book tells you all 
about Crisco and its preparation ; 
gives a dinner menu for every day 
in the year and 615 tested recipes 
gathered by Marion Harris Neil, 
the cooking authority. Address 
Department G-1, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., enclosing five 2-cent 
stamps. A paper-bound edition, 
without the ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners’’ 
and with 250 recipes is free. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United § States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Otlice, Boston, 

ass., as second-class matter. 


ew Saksorigtians may begin at any tiine during 


Saat for Renewals should be sent by subsoribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for resunernia Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Gomnenion when sent by 

mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
“xpress Money Order. When neither of these ca: 

be procured, send the inoney in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
tis liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the enve'! 

Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by ws, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

— 8 give the of the Post Office to which 
— our paper is sen is aa our —— cannot be found on 


Aton aidnnvaeniaia catbeditiennians payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








PNEUMONIA. 


E have come again to the time when 
colds and coughs prevail on every 
hand, and—the giant in their ranks— 

ia stalks preémi t. Itis 
well, then, to enumerate once more 
those things that everyone ought to 
know about this disease in order to avoid it if 
possible and combat it if it cannot be escaped. 

P ia is jally common in youth and in 
old age, yet no one is exempt at any age. It may 
be either primary or secondary; that is to say, 
pneumonia may be the only disease that is present, 
or it may appear as a complication of some other 
illness, such as measles, whooping cough, or scarlet 
fever. In adults, also, any illness that greatly 
depresses the system may prepare the way for 
pneumonia; it often occurs in the course of 
typhoid fever, or after a serious surgical opera- 
tion, and sometimes it brings a case to a fatal 
termination that would otherwise have ended in 
recovery. 

Of course, no one can have pneumonia unless he 
is infected with the microbe of pneumonia; but 
that, unfortunately, is always at hand, ready to per- 
form its part. Perfectly well people are able to 
resist it, and the best weapon against pneumonia 
isa good physical condition. All disease germs are 
cowards, and hesitate to attack a system that is 
prepared to offer stout resistance; but at the 
least weakening of our defenses, they are up and 
at us in one form or another. The pneumonia 
germ is a very formidable enemy; it may be called 
the big siege gun of infectious disease. 

We must be careful to avoid exposure to cold 
and wet. Cold, wet feet and damp skirts or trou- 
sers are the eager allies of pneumonia, and so are 
long, cold rides in a sharp, driving wind. That 
does not mean that we must shrink from going 
outdoors in the cold season, for winter air is an 
excellent tonic if we are properly dressed to face 
it. But wet feet are never unavoidable as long 
as rubbers are cheap, and young women who go 
about in rain and snow in thin silk stockings and 
pumps must blame themselves for any illness they 
may contract by such carelessness. 

Other things that predispose to pneumonia are 
excessive or improper food, stuffy bedrooms, fa- 
tigue, whether from work or from pleasure, and, in 
short, everything that tends to lower the body’s 
power of resistance. In another article we shall 
tell how best to coéperate with the doctor when 
pneumonia has unfortunately established itself. 
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CHOOSING HER ANCESTORS. 


T was twenty minutes past one o’clock 
when Kitty, looking all the prettier for 
the hurry that had brought a lovely color 
to her cheeks, summoned Aunt Lorena 
to her nominally one-o’clock lunch 
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FEED. 
long and 


what I have formerly 


Easy to Handle 


A boy of twelve can handle the New-Feed UN- 
DERFEED with every success. A few easy strokes 
of the operating lever from a standing position, and 
the fire t_ is replenished with coal. And the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades 
of coal as effectively as others burn the costlier 
grades. No clinkers—no partly burned coal. 


This cut-out view of the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED 
Furnace shows how it burns 
coal on the “‘candle’’ princi- 
ple. Fuel is fed from below. 
Clean, effective flame always 
on top. All smoke, gas and 
dirt transformed into usable 
heat. No waste. 








significance to you of a letter like this 


It is indeed truly remarkable how comfortably it has heated my home during this 

trying winter, on what, on a conservative basis, I should say would be about half 
expended on other furnaces with less favorable results, 

(Signed) Jas. S. Copeland, 98 Murray St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





radiation surfaces. Fire is never chilled, because.there are no feed doors to open. There is no smoke, soot 
or gas, because these valuable heat elements are all consumed, since they must pass UP through the fire. 


many a heating problem for you. It’s free. No ob- 
—, 

member, a saving of 4 to 24 coal cost is actu- 
ally Guaranteed 
way— a guarantee backed by a million dollar concern. 


Everything burned to clean white ashes— and few The Mesmene tee foc Wiese Co. 
of them. 323 West Fifth Ci ti, Ohio 


The Williamson Heater Co., 323 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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His Coal Cost Cut [n Half 


¥% to% Guaranteed Saved 
The UNDERFEED Way 




















You can’t fail to get the real money 


—one among thousands of such 
others telling of more and better 
heat for less money the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED way. It’s mighty 
interesting: 

‘In all my years as a householder I 
have never taken care of a furnace that 
requires less labor than the UNDER- 


Save Your Coal Money Likewise 


All enone comfort and saving is due to the 
scientific principle of combustion of the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED. Coalis fed from 


The clean, live fire is always on top 
—in direct cc ntact with the most effective 


Ask For Free Book 
It is called ‘‘From Overfed to Underfeed.” Solves 












Just send the coupon today—NOwW. 
the New-Feed UNDERFEED 








Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 44 to 24 

with a Williamson New-Feed. 
Warm Aic..................... Steam or Hot Water. 
(Mark X after System interested in) 


Name 
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My Dealers Name is 
DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- 
and our new proposition. Both are winners. 
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Famer Sts 


interprets fifty typical examples of 
penmanship. You will probably find 
your style among them. You can 
obtain a copy with 12 different pat- 
terns of Spencerian Steel Pens for 
10 cents. Send at once—a new 
edition (limited) is just off the press. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 





2 What Your 
cman 3 
eve als gue 


Cf. ataloge te Sy 


ERE’S a booklet of 32 pages which tells all about the traits of 
character and kinks of temperament indicated by handwriting. It 
is written by William Leslie French, the famous Graphologist, and it 


i 
Paci? 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York YP 


I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals.” 


Name 
Street No. 
City 
State 
































“I'd forgotten to order the cutlet, and 
Thad to fly out and get it. I always am forgetting 
things. Aunt Nancy is too much for me; mother 
says I’m exactly like her. Did you know her, 
Aunt ’Rena?’ 

“No, but I’ve heard of her. I didn’t know your 
mother till she was married, and your Aunt Nancy 
died just before that, didn’t she ?” 

Kitty nodded. ‘She must have been interesting ; 
there are such heaps of stories about her. She 
was always late, you know, and forgot the queer- 
est things. She forgot her wedding slippers—got 
a pair two sizes too small and forgot to change 
them. They sent all over town that night, but 
couldn’t get any white ones, and finally mother 
had to glue white satin over a pair of black ones. 
Think of it! Wouldn’t you have been afraid, 
every second, that the glue wouldn’t hold? And 
once she lost Uncle Frank a business deal by 
making a mistake in the date of a dinner she was 
invited to; and another time she went to a funeral 
on the wrong day. She was always forgetting to 
get ready for company, and sitting down about 
two minutes before they arrived to think what 
she’d have for supper. But they say that every- 
one liked her in spite of it. Life was always whirl- 
ing about her.” 

“T can easily believe that, but it strikes me that 
her forgetfulness must have caused a good deal of 
discomfort to other people. If I were you, Kitty, 
I’d assert my prerogative and choose my ances- 
tors.” 

“Choose my ancestors!” Kitty echoed in bewil- 
derment. 

Aunt Lorena nodded. “Your Aunt Nancy wasn’t 
your only relative, was she? There was your 
father—the very model of punctuality, because, I 
once heard him say, it was only courtesy to be 
punctual. And your mother—was your Aunt Nancy 
any more charming than your mother?” 

“Of course not!” her mother’s daughter cried 
indignantly. “There’s no one like mother.” 

“Yet her first thought has always been consid- 
eration for others. You have a right to splendid 
inheritances, Kitty. If I were in your place I’d 
claim them. There now, that’s all the sermon, 
child. And your cutlet is delicious, if you did 
forget to order it in time!” 


MEAD CYCLE 0. | Dept. B-50, “CHICAGO. 


BERRIES =» 
Big. luscious, beautiful, right & 
out of your own garden! a 
% treat! We have several true-to- 
j ph ob 
teed and packed fresh for ship- 
. rite today for our 
1916 Book of Berries—free. 
The W. F. Allen Co. 


156 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 
SPECIMEN OF CARNOTITE 


(Radium Ore) $ 
F. on VINE, GREELEY, COLORADO, 























MRS. E. 





CLASS PINS Fa 


FACTORY TO YOU 


B3H9 rade to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
fi ures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 

wile $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, §.30 
.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen ; 
SOLT GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO , 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


REEN: S Hanssnos TREES 
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selling a new preparation for safel: 
from fabrics. Sells at 25 cents. 

science laboratories. Every housewife ss it. 
for energetic boys and girls. Send postal for particulars. 


a rust spots 





F. E. MOYER, Box 491, Madison Sq., New York 





LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL CANDY 
COUGH DROPS 


The Outdoors ‘‘Health Guard’”’ 


Quick relief from 
ind rere) (6 es 


OX 
ve 


Wm. H. 





Luden, 





|Matnortar-beemeceniomceicceeceyn 
against dust or dampness. 


a 
&, 
CE of 
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coughs 


Have many uses 
JIC 
Reading, Pa. 
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You Can Now Get the Big Comfortable 
35 Horsepower Overland for 


*695 


With unerring judgment of 
value— 


With a rush that swallowed 
up a record production in jig 
time— 

The public took more than 
50,000 of the $750 Overlands 
in six months. 


In six months we've absorbed 
all the overhead; absorbed all 
the development expense; real- 
ized on all the experimental cost 
that is usually spread over a year. 


We covered our material re- 
quirements at before-the-war 
prices—saved three and a half 
million dollars on aluminum and 
another million on steel. 


We have increased our pro- 
duction capacity of 300 cars 
per day last June 40 7000 cars 


per day. 


En bloc 35 horsepower motor 
106-inch wheelbase 


ep divan upholstery 


Catalog on request. 


Roadster - $675 


Model 83 B—f.o.b. Toledo 


So again we have broken a// 
records. 


Again we have planned and 
bought material for a bigger 
production program. 


And again we are setting a 
new and supreme standard of 
value— 


You can now buy the big, 
roomy, comfortable, thirty-five 
horsepower Overland for $695. 


Here is the value which has 
clearly dominated the automo- 
bile market for the last six 
months—now made even more 
clearly dominant. 


Here is the car with a per- 
formance record never even 
approached by any car of its 
size ever built—fifty thousand 
in every day service. 


Electric starting and lighting system 
Electric control buttons on steering column 


And though the price is re- 
duced the car is improved. 


It has an up-to-the-minute 
power plant, en bloc type, de- 
veloping full thirty-five horse- 
power. It has abundant power 
and speed and an exceptionally 
quick get-away. 

The value is pre-eminent— 
unapproached. 


We guarantee that the price 
for this medel will never be 
lower. 


But this price reduction is 
made in the face of a rising 
material market—we cannot 
guarantee that it will not be 


higher. 


See the Overland dealer now 
—anticipate your requirement 
if need be—but make sure of 
your delivery xow. 


. 


Four inch tires 
Demountable rims with one extra 


One-man top; top cover 


Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 





